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PREFACE. 


The  importance  of  our  subject  needs  no  remark  :  it  is  evident  to  the 
mind  of  every  one.  It  has  been  thought  proper  in  the  following  pamphlet 
before  treating  of  the  main  subject — Human  Existence  and  the  dignity  of 
man — to  premise  some  observations  bearing  on  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God.     These  are  found  in  the  introductory  chapter. 

In  regard  to  Vitality,  the  subject  which  is  treated  of  in  the  succeeding 
four  chapters,  it  may  be  remarked  that  its  importance  as  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry, is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  pres- 
ent investigation,  but  it  is  of  pressing  importance,  also,  as  connected  with 
Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine — concerning  which  connection,  the 
Author  may,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  offer  remarks  at  some  future  day. 

In  the  three  remaining  chapters,  Mind  is  treated  of,  and  also,  inciden- 
tally, the  Soul.  These  two,  the  Author  firmly  believes  to  be  distinct; 
still,  this  must  ever  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  This  subject  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  pale  of  human  reasoning,  that  it  cannot  be  rationally 
treated  of  "  in  extenso."  Many,  it  is  true,  believe  the  human  Mind  and 
Soul  to  be  identical.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  principles  of  this  essay.  The  Author  has  studiously  avoided  all 
rhetorical  flourish,  or  vain  quotations,  as  inimical  to  the  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  the  topics  here  discussed,  and  to  the  prescribed  limits  of  these 
"  notes." 

For  the  chief  facts  here  presented,  the  Author  is  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
works  of  Carpenter,  Muller,  Allison,  and  other  physiological  writers. 

The  terms  Vitality  and  Life  are  employed  as  synonymous,  to  prevent 
too  much  sameness  of  expression,  although  the  Author  is  aware  that 
Life  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  manifestations  of  the  specific  action 
of  a  structure  after  its  formation.  All  other  terms  used,  as  "comprehen- 
sion," ect. — the  connection  and  general  sense  will  fully  explain. 

If  the  Author  has  said  anything  worthy  of  praise,  he  will  be  gratified 
when  he  learns  it ;  if  not,  he  falls  back  into  the  ranks  of  a  very  hopeful 
majority  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Bellefontain,  Feb.  5th,  1848. 


CHAP.  1. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Elements  of  Human  Existence — Character  of  the  natural  pursuits  of  Man — 
Obstacles  in  his  way — General  character,  uses,  and  object  ofVita'ity — Mind — 
Soul — Periods  in  the  process  of  Organization — General  Reflections — The  Exis- 
tence of  a  God. 

Physical  Life,  a  Mind  and  a  Soul,  embrace  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  humanity.  To  comprehend  which  of  these  stamps  upon 
man  his  character,  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  beings,  it  is 
neccessary  to  understand  the  nature  and  object  of  each,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  mutual  dependencies. 

The  progress  of  Science  reveals  to  man  how  narrow  are  the  boun- 
daries to  his  knowledge.  It  displays  new  and  broad  fields  of  inquiry, 
concerning  the  intimate  nature  of  Agencies;  silent  and  mysterious  in 
their  operation,  producing  results  wonderful  and  magnificent  though 
common  and  familiar  to  all. 

In  pursuing  such  inquiry,  however,  the  mind  speedily  encounters 
obstacles  which  it  cannot  surmount.  To  comprehend  the  intangible, 
imperceptable  agencies  in  operation  about  him  ;  to  know  the  Myste- 
rious, the  Infinite,  the  Eternal,  is  the  ardent,  constant  desire  of  man. 
To  accomplish  it,  he  spends  wealth,  and  toil,  and  years;  he  puts  in  re- 
quisition the  mightiest  efforts  of  his  mind;  he  studies,  reasons,  ponders. 
Imagination,  taxed  to  her  utmost,  wings  her  highest,  proudest  flights — 
but  Time,  and  Wealth,  and  Intellect  fail,  and  the  delusive  images  of 
imagination  and  fancy,  satisfy  not.  the  longings  of  the  hungry  soul. 

While  the  chains  of  mortality  bind  the  mind  to  a  corruptible,  chang- 
ing body,  man  never  can  attain  such  knowledge.  Fetters  which  he 
cannot  shake  off,  weigh  down  bis  efforts;  a  dim  mist  obscures  his  vis- 
ion, yet,  rolling,  changing,  varying  always.  Sometimes,  almost,  he 
thinks  he  can  see  the  brightness  of  day;  he  can  almost  strain  his  fet- 
tered arm  to  the  object  of  .his  desires;  but — no!  he  is  blind  still,  bound 
still.  Oh!  shall  he  never  enjoy  the  sweet  fruition  of  perfect  knowledge? 
Perchance,  like  Tantalus,  his  thirsty  lips  almost  touch  the  waves,  his 
tired  arm  can  nearly  reach  the  golden  fruit;  one  more  effort,  a  little 
stronger,  and  he  shall  enjoy  full  satisfaction.  Suddenly  the  links  which 
bind  the  spirit  to  its  clay,  which  connect  the  mortal  with  the  immortal, 
are  burst  asunder.  All  obstacles  are  removed.  The  soul,  liberated  and 
beatified,  soars  away  to  regions  of  boundless  space,  where  eternity 
marks  the  limits  of  duration,  and  immortality  dwells.     He  is  dead. 

With  what  delight  does  the  eternal  spirit,  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  mortality,  drink  at  the  fountains  of  infinite  knowledge!  How  the 
soul  expands  with  the  contemplation  of  Eternity,  of  Truth,  and  the 
causes  which  brought  into  existence  the  Universe  !  How  delightful 
the  intercourse  of  Spirits,  when  such  glorious  conceptions  prompt  to 
communion,  and  become  the  theme  of  discourse! 

This  longing  after  immortality,  or  the  knowledge  which  it  only  can 
upply,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  man. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  all  matter,  even  the  earths  and  metals 
which  are  regarded  at  the  present,  as  simple  elements,  might  be  so  sit- 
uated as  to  assume  the  gaseous  form.  But  whether  this  is  true  of  all 
matter  or  not,  it  is  true  of  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  operated  upon, 
most  generally,  by  the  actions  of  vitality.  Tho  e  elements  which 
most  readily  enter  into  the  condition  of  an  organized  structure,  may 
usually  be  made  to  assume  the  gaseous  form,  either  by  decomposition 
as  water,  or  by  further  combination,  as  carbon  with  oxygen.  Possi- 
bly, it  is  through  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  affinily,  that 
inorganic  matter  is  prevented  from  bursting  forth,  into  an  elastic' con- 
dition. Still,  the  force  of  Chemical  affinity,  when  applied  to  certain 
substances,  operates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  gross  condition 
and  induce  the  gaseous.  To  such  substances,  other  force  must  be  an 
Plied;  and  other  laws  be  brought  to  bear,  to   preserve    their   definite 

ST™,   t      *?"?  ?*■"  VitaUty'  and  SUcE  IawS  are  tho*  u£« 
the  operation  of  which  it  is  m  anifested. 

Life  then,  is  the  regeneration  of  matter;  not  in  fact  it  is  true  hrrt 

in  condition.     Those  substances  which  are  'in  the  most  decayed  £ 

ation,  givmg  off  the  fetid  gases,  as  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 

gen,  are  such  as  submit  most  readily  to  the  re-organizing  process  of 

rtJiff  ^fr  eSSlntiual  °bjeCt  °f  a11  Life'  wherever  *  exists  upon 
the  globe,  is  to  furnish  the  conditions  of  existence  to  the  human  body 
The  human  body  exists  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  human  mind;  while 
£, r        T™  ?md  WiJlch  ministers  ^  the  joy,  the  peace  and  satis- 
faction  of  the  soul;  or,  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  terror  and  distress, 
and  general  unhappiness  to  it.     The  Mind  is  the  medium  of  commu! 
mcation  between  the  Soul  and  all  the  universe;  the  link  which  con- 
nech,   hem  together;  while  the  physical  body  is  used,  in  this  world  at 
east  to  bring  the  mmd into  relation  with  the  physical  world,  in  order 
that  the  communication  may  be  complete.     The  Soul    is   that  sense 
which  experiences  satisfaction  upon  the  reception  and  perfect  compre- 
hension  of  facts,  (or  knowledge,)  by  the  mind.     It  is  this  sense  which, 
deriving  satis/action,  spurs  on  the  Mind  to  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge  and  keeps  it  ever  active  :  even  when  it  is  unconscious  of  its  own 
efforts.  11  may  be  said,  also,  in  morals,  to  be  that  general  sense  of  appre- 
ciation—something  similar,  though  not  precisely,  to  mental  judgment— 
which  decides  upon  the  character  of  moral  actions;  not  as  to  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  which  is  (he  office  of  conscience  and  judg- 
ment,  but  whether  they  are  of  a  nature  to  afford  it  enjoyment.  When  a 
soul  receives  pleasure  in  cruelty  and  wickednes,  it  is  fiendish;  when  it 
receives  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of  goodness,  it  is  divine 
rJt     Ia  uB  penods  m  the  general  course  of  vitality.     In  man,  life  if 
the  ind?vidifKeneratl°nS-     The  yearS  of  each  generation  are  few,  and 
asemen7  tie    ^T"*,  Uu^ickly  pass  away.     The  care,  the  man- 
cSehant      Thl       8"VhVnjoynient  of  the  world   continually 
counfed  greatest    and  °/llhaV,adi;Tlany  maSter^  each  in  his  **  w*> 
and  puny  stamnlntw,^11'  f°l  *""  sho,t  iei^   °'  folly,   madness 
ana  puny,  stamping  wrath,  she  hath   received  into   her  body  again 
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The  broad  and  sombre  forests,  also,  may  be  said  lo  exist  by  genera- 
tions; but  of  these,  the  duration  of  each  extends  over  many  of  men. 
The  old  oak  tree  may  see  the  child,  as  he  gambols  under  its  shady 
boughs;  it  may  see  him  again  in  manhood's  prime;  and  in  his  old  age, 
and  at  last  shall  spread  its  leafy  branches  o'er  his  grave.  Thus  many 
generations  of  sires  and  sons  shall  pass  away,  each  in  his  turn  calling 
the  tree  his  own,  and  carving  thereon  his  name,  bel  still  it  lives  on, 
towering  its  mighty  tops  to  the  clouds,  and  casting  its  still  shadow 
upon  all  their  quiet  homes.  O  man!  how  vain  to  call  the  things  of 
earth  thine  own,  while  passing  quickly  through  it.  They  shall  re- 
main after  thee,  and  they  not  man  who  live  upon  the  earth,  can  tell 
who  have  inhabited  it. 

Bui  Time,  whose  ceaseless  tread  we  wot  not  of,  save  by  the  change 
he  works  around  us,  speeds  his  way.  The  old  forests,  which  have 
witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  men,  and  even  nations  pass  from  off  the 
earth,  and  every  vesta^e  is  effaced.  Others  take  their  place,  and  stand 
in  turn  the  landmarks  of  Time;  receive  his  impress,  denote  his  pro- 
gress, and  partake  in  his  mutations. 

Though  Time  is  ever  on  the  wing,  and  change,  itself,  only  ever 
changeless,  attends  upon  his  course;  though  all  things  earthly  have 
the  slamp  and  s«al  of  death  printed  ominously  upon  them,  and  "pass- 
ing away"  is  there  written  character  as  hastening  on  to  consummate 
ihcir  destiny.  Yet,  doth  death  not  leave  the  earth  desolate,  but  scat- 
tered behind,  the  seeds  of  other  life,  which  preserves  creation  in  its 
primal  beauty  and  perfection. 

Who  knows  but  the  worlds  in  space  around  us,  also  live  by  genera- 
tions of  countless  ages.  The  stars,  many  of  them,  disappear,  while 
others  constantly  are  filling  their  places,  sothatthe  heavens  themselves 
become  changed.  Who  knows  but  this,  our  own  world,  may  possess 
within  itself  the  germ  of  another  or  many  worlds  which  shall  spring 
into  existence  at  its  destruction;  thus,  having  the  power  of  reproduction, 
the  essential  characteristic  of  vitality.  Even  this  may  be  true,  and 
the  whole  universe  of  God,  known  to  man,  teem  with  life. 

Whether  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  laws  pertaining  to  vitality,  or  not, 
analogy,  experience,  and  reason  teach  that  they  must  occur  in  accor- 
dance with  some  laws,  either  organic  or  otherwise. 

Who  shall  regulate  the  laws  of  change  throughout  the  universe? 
Who  shall  prevent  confusion,  confining  rapid  growth  and  decay  to  one 
portion  of  matler,  aud  restraining  imperceptible  change,  yet  unerringly 
accomplishing  it  in  another?  Who  shall  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
men,  of  nations,  of  worlds;  not  of  one  generation  only,  but  of  every 
particular  generation  and  race,  whether  the  Nation  or  World  be  one, 
or  different?  Truly  it  must  be  that  power  which  itself,  can  now  no 
change.  "The  one  unchangeable  God,'1  who  knows  the  past,  rules 
the  present,  and  directs  the  future. 

Do  Nature  and  her  laws  preside  over  the  mutations  of  Time?  Who 
shall  describe  Nature  and  determine  her  laws,  and  their  office,  whose 
duration  muitbe  commensurate  with  Time,  and  whose  operations  are 
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beyond  the  ken  of  humanity.  Shall  man  do  this,  man  evanescent  as 
the  little  clouds  of  summer,  which  mell  away  in  blue  sky;  who  at 
best  scarce  lives  to  appreciate  his  own  helpless  ignorance.  Pride, 
nccompaniment  of  ignorance  and  infatuator  of  humanity,  when  wilt 
thou  leave  the  heart  of  man,  and  permit  him  to  appreciate  his  actual 
condition!  If  nature  presides  over  the  universe,  then  is  nature 
intelligent,  and  nature  but  another  name  for  God. 

Is  there  no  God?  Then  what  is  it — when  alone,  man  views  the 
countless  watchers  of  the  night,  as  they  gaze  upon  him,  with  their 
calm,  silent,  and  unwavering  radiance — when  he  looks  beyond  those 
nearest  him,  and  beholds,  in  the  for  blue  distance,  others  appear,  and 
yet  others,  still  farther  on,  till  almost  he  fathoms  the  Throne  of  God — 
what  is  it  fills  his  breast  with  awe,  which  language  falters  to  express, 
and  the  full  heart  can  scarce  contain?  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
whispering  to  the  soul,  His  presence.  The  eye  drinks  of  the  glories 
of  creation,  the  mind  receives  them,  and  the  soul  appreciates  and  con- 
templates them  with  joy.  Alter  death,  when  the  medium  of  sense  is 
more  perfect  than  this  gioss  body,  the  happy  spirit  in  the  fulness  of 
its  knowledge,  incapable  of  other  utterance,  shall  shout  the  praises  of 
Him  who  made  it. 

A  beautiful  and  exact  adaptation  exists  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  creation,  to  the  perfect  and  happy  existence  of  the  human  race. — 
The  Earth,  the  Sky,  the  Air,  the  Sea,  are  all  the  instruments  of  man's 
happiness  and  perfection.  The  clouds  and  sun  minister  to  his  neces- 
sities; the  tiniest  insect  affouls  him  protection  by  destrojing  substan- 
ces inimical  to  his  health,  while  insects  themselves  become  food  for 
animals  more  directly  necessary  to  him.  Vitality,  also,  though  its 
first  result  may  be  the  regeneration  of  matter,  though  it  is  the  preser- 
vative through  which  the  earth  is  maintained  in  its  original  beauty  and 
freshness — has  for  its  ultimate  object,  wherever  manifested,  the  pres- 
ervation and  sustenance  of  the  human  body.  And  although  life  is  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  other  departments  of 
nature,  also,  are  not  wanting  in  their  contribution  towards  the  same 
purpose. 

What  is  man,  that  all  tne  world  of  matter,  organic  and  inorganic, 
with  its  dependencies  and  influences,  unknown  and  inappreciable, 
should  combine  to  for  a  habitation  worthy  of  him,  and  furnish  the 
means  of  his  existence?  When  in  every  department  of  inanimate  and 
brute  nature,  we  seethe  admiraDle  workings,  and  impress  of  fitness  and 
design,  shall  we  suppose  man  himself  for  whose  sake  all  things  are, 
the  plaything  of  time,  the  toy  and  passive  subject  of  chance  ?  Is  man 
alone  of  all  God"s  hand)  work  made  in  vain?  Has  he  no  destiny? 
Did  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Almighty  falter  when  he  created 
man?  All  other  things  of  earth,  centre  and  live  in  him.  Vitality 
and  the  elements  have  put  forth  their  power  to  effect  germination, 
growth,  and  maturity,  for  his  comfort  and  support.  Shall  all  this  at 
last  come  to  naught? 

If  there  is  no  hereafter,  no  immortality,  then  were  this  whole  earth 
made  in   vain.     What  a  bitter  mockery  is  Life,  if  annihilation  is  the 
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destiny  of  man.  Why  did  not  the  human  race  perish  in  Adam?  Why 
prolong  the  experiment  of  human  life,  attended  as  it  is,  with  so  much 
misery  and  ciime,  and  repeat  it  so  many  million  of  times,  when  its 
maniiestation  in  the  first  man  was  perfect?  How  sickening  it  comes 
home  to  the  soul,  that  all  the  suffeiing.  pain  and  trouble  attendant  on 
humanity,  the  cares  of  parents,  the  solicitude  of  friendship,  and  duties 
of  love  are  all  for  naught;  and  the  very  existence  of  vice  and  virtue 
is  a  chimera,  which  holds  a  sway  over  the  physical  actions,  and 
thoughts  of  man,  anil  which  shall  perish  forever  Arith  him.  It  cannot 
be  so!  Is  this  great  nature's  wisdom?  Then  how  stultified  is  nature! 
Generations  of  men  rise  from  the  dust  and  live  through  their  little 
life,  digging  their  sustenance  from  the  earth, — whence  shortly,  they 
and  it  return.  Men,  with  busy  thoughts  and  actions,  spring  into  life 
striving  lo  say  or  do  that  which  shall  make  him  immortal — 0  who 
does  not  want  immortality? — And  though  some  may  be  great  in  their 
day  and  generation,  yet  to  those  who  come  after,  their  names  shall 
never  be  whispered,  and  the  sun  and  stars  which  witnessed  their  deeds 
and  treasured  them  up,  shall  not  reveal  their  history. 

Man  does  not  live  for  posterity.  The  knowledge,  deeds,  and  fame 
of  ancestors,  do  not  in  any  degree  improve  the  natural  condition  of 
those  who  follow.  The  infant  is  as  helpless  now,  as  at  the  beginning; 
and  as  dependant  upon  its  own  sensation  and  experience  for  knowl- 
edge. The  mind  is  not  more  wise  nor  capacious  now,  than  it  was  in 
the  ancient  periods  of  the  world.  Moses,  Daniel  and  Solomon,  Ho- 
mer. Aristotle  and  Demosthenes,  have  never  been  excelled  by  those 
who  have  followed  them,  in  strength  of  mind.  Accident,  or  reason 
may  discover  inventions  and  sciences,  as  the  world  increases  in  age; 
hut  mind  has 'not  increased  the  smallest  iota  in  strength  and  capacity. 
History  teaches  that  the  Intellect  is  the  same  forever. 

Man's  destiny  consequently  cannot  relate  to  others,  but  himself. — 
He  lives  for  himself  alone.  His  destiny  is  immortality.  His  work 
is,  to  determine  his  condition  in  that  immortality.  He  receives  the 
benefits  and  use  of  the  earth's  substances  and  associations,  that  he  may 
accomplish  it.  He  exists  in  the  human  form,  to  train  the  young  soul 
in  the  love  of  good  or  evil,  through  the  mind.  It  imbibes  knowl- 
edge and  the  soul  feasts  upon  it.  It  hence  becomes  an  object  toimprove 
the  mind,  that  the  soul  may  be  more  perfectly  and  adequately  nour- 
ished. 

There  is  probably  a  period  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind  beyond 
which  it  cannot  progress,  through  means  of  its  gross  mortal  instru- 
ments. True,  it  may  still  be  receiving  new  facts  and  thus  in  a  mea 
sure  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  ihirsly  soul.  But  the  improvement  im- 
plied in  the  reception  of  such  facts,  has  already  been  had  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  previous  ones.  Not  being  susceptible  of  farther  improve- 
ment in  Time,  sufficient  to  justify  a  farther  sojourn  there,  ihe  mortal 
body  is  destroyed  and  it  is  supplied  with  more  perfect  and  delicate 
instruments  in  eternity.  Such  are  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the  earth. 
Others,  who  fail  or  refuse  lo  devclope  their  capacities,  are  cut  off, 
cumberers  of  the  ground.      While    othera    are  cut   off   in  infancy, 
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for  what  cause  we  know  not.  Consequently  it  would  be  Ihe  part 
of  ignorance  as  well  as  presumption,  to  say  it  ia  not  wisely  done. 
Passing  farther  reflections  of  a  general  nature,  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  uses  of  Vitality,  as  displayed  throughout  the  creation,  the 
main  subject,  Life,  as  it  exists  and  acts  in  the  molecular  changes 
which  result  in  the  organization  of  matter,  shall  now  occupy  attention. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Life,  the  process  of  Organization — Its  two  effects — The  result  of  Causation — 
Leibeg's  opinion — The  vis  vitrc — Elementary  agencies  causing  its  manifesta- 
tion— The  Germ — Stimuli — Pabulum — Vitality,  not  creative. 

Modern  research  has  afforded  much  satisfactory  information  on  the 
subject  of  life;  explaining  and  elucidating  the  nature  and  object  of 
those  actions  which  constitute  it,  and  determining  the  conditions  on 
which  they  depend.  Consequently  this  subject,  once  involved  in  per- 
plexity and  obscurity,  has  become  comparatively  simple  and  easy  of 
comprehension. 

Such  molecular  actions  as  result  in  the  formation  of  an  organized 
body,  are  vital.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  Life;  and  the  laws 
of  their  operation,  are  the   Laws  of  Life. 

Every  organized  structure  which  possesses  life,  is  endowed  with  pro- 
perties, such  as  not  only  impress  upon  it  the  characters  of  organiza- 
tion, but,  such  as  fit  it  to  assume  specific  relations  with  the  world  of 
inorganic  matter  and  with  other  organized  bodies.  Such  relations, 
when  assumed  by  similar  compounds,  are  always  observed  to  be  simi- 
lar in  character.  Thus,  each  exhibits  in  its  own  specific  properties, 
the  marks  of  peculiar  design.  The  influence  of  vegetation  on  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  various  operations  of  animated  existences,  are  mere- 
ly exhibitions  of  the  specific  properties  of  organic  compounds. 

When,  however,  the  actions  of  vitality  cease  in  any  organized  body, 
all  further  manifestation  of  its  properties  as  a  peculiar  compound  is 
arrested,  though  its  texture  may,  for  a  time,  remain  unchanged,  and  be- 
come the  object  of  application  and  use.  Such,  indeed,  is  one  great 
design  of  the  organization  of  many  structures.  Without  the  posses- 
sion of  organized  matter — the  restdt  of  vitality — the  human  race  must 
perish.  Whence  could  man  derive  his  food,  his  clothing,  his  facilities 
for  intercourse,  and  social  enjoyment,  and  mental  improvement?  Ex- 
cept through  the  instrumentality  of  vitality,  operating  around  him  man 
must  become  at  best,  a  piteous  spectacle  of  helplessness  andjdestitution. 

Vitality,  therefore,  in  its  special  molecular  actions,  operates  in  the 
fulfillment  of  two  offices— 

1st.  An  immediate  and  primary  office,  having  for  its  object  the 
production  of  Organized  Matter.  Vital  fictions  are  nothing  more,  than 
the  selection  irom  inorganic  matter  of  crude  material,  and  their  con- 
version into  organized   compounds. 
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2d.  Tho  second  office  of  vitality  is  remote.  Its  object  is  the  forma- 
tion of  structures  capable  of  assuming  specific  relations,  and  be- 
coming the  instruments  of  specific  actions.  Such  relations  and  actions 
vary,  in  accordance  with  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  compounds, 
becoming  the  subjects  of  them.  The  remote  object  of  Life  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  the  primary.  The  function  of  the  structure  cannot  take  place 
till  the  structure  itself  is  formed.  Not  only  is  the  production  of  the 
simple  mass  of  the  structure  dependent  upon  the  actions  of  vitality  in 
their  ultimate  or  molecular  operations,  but  the  specific  actions  of  the 
compound  itself  cease,  when  life  departs  out  ot  it,  though  its  compo- 
sition may  remain  unchanged.  Yet  till  the  very  moment  of  death, 
both  animal  and  vegetable  substances  perform  those  functions  which 
pertain  to  their  structure,  in  greater  or  less  perfection. 

Thus,  the  actions  as  well  as  the  structure  of  a  body  possessing  life, 
appear  ta  be  in  immediate  relation  with  the  elimination  of  organized 
matter.  Though  the  specific  functions  of  a  compound  appear  to  arise 
and  flow  from  the  microscopic  operations  of  vitality  in  its  structure; 
yet  till  recently,  many  have  had  no  farther  idea  of  Life  than  as  an  or- 
ganized compound,  exhibiting  its  individual  functions;  and  the  attempts 
to  define  Life  have  been  descriptions  of  such  functions,  as  embracing 
all  that  was  known  concerning  vitality.  Mistaking  an  agency,  itself 
the  result  of  vitality,  for  life  itself. 

The  immediate  office  of  Life,  then,  is  the  formation  of  an  organized 
compound,  with  reference  to  its  use  as  an  object.  The  remote,  is  such 
formation  with  reference  to  its  efficiency  as  an  agent. 

As  all  actions  of  true  vitality  result  in  the  formation  of  the  compound 
while  its  actions  as  an  agent,  are  dependent — as  a  brook  upon  a  foun- 
tain— any  exposition  of  Life  will  be  a  description  of  those  actions 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  organized  matter,  and  the  conditions 
of  their  operation. 

Every  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  to 
the  combined  agency  of  which,  the  term  cause  is  applied.  Life  is  a 
phenomenon  and  as  much  dependent  upon  a  cause  for  its  manifestation, 
as  any  other.  What  the  cause  of  life  is,  has  been  a  question  of  great 
doubt  and  speculation.  Its  operations  have  been  attributed  to  some 
agency  entirely  inappi  triable,  without  the  pale  of  human  sensation 
and  perception.  Hypotheses,  the  wildest  imagination  could  invent, 
have  been  formed  to  account  for  it,  and  the  various  reasons  which 
have  been  offered  to  account  for  life,  have  usually  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter, that  their  correctness  could  not  be  tested  by  human  faculties; 
attributing  it,  as  they  do,  to  agencies  whose  operations  are  guided  by 
laws  unknown  and  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man. 

At  the  present  day,  truer  conceptions  of  life,  its  nature  and  causea 
prevail,  although  the  intimate  nature  of  those  actions  which  constitute 
it,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  on  accouut  of  their  molecular 
character,  still  the  combination  of  agencies  requisite  for  their  mani- 
festalion,  and  the  laws  which  operate  in  their  modification,  and  changes, 
are  becoming  clearly  undei  stood;  and  although  analogy  and  experi- 
ence go  far  to  teach,  that  the  intimate  molecular  actions  might  be  fully 
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appreciated  by  the  mind,  and  the  laws  which  direct  them  ascertained, 
if  instruments  could  be  divised  sufficiently  delicate  to  present  them  to 
the  senses, — there  are  yet  some  who  attribute  in  connection  with  them, 
a  power,  spiritual,  uncontrollable, — the  laws  of  its  operation  unknown 
— set  apart  solely  to  operate  in  originating  them. 

According  to  Leibeg,  there  exists  in  the  seed  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  in  the  animal  ovum,  a  certain  remarkable  force  in  a  state  of  rest: 
the  source  of  growth  and  increase  of  the  mass.  By  the  operation  of 
certain  external  influences,  the  condition  of  static  equilibrium  in  this 
force  is  disturbed,  and  it  enters  into  activity.  It  has  received  the 
name  of  "Vis  Vitae,"  and  life  is  nothing  more  than  this  force  in  action. 

The  Vis  Vitas,  if  it  exist,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  vital  actions;  for  life 
cannot  exist  till  this  ideal  agency  has  been  stimulated  into  activity,  by 
other  sensible  agencies,  and  its  operations  cease  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
these  elements  the  influence  of  which  first  afforded  the  conditions  of  its  ac- 
tivity. Certainly  those  influences  or  conditions  which,  being  present  life 
is  present,  being  absent  life  is  absent,  must  be  considered  the  cause  of  it, 
and  the  introduction  of  any  such  mysterious  agency  as  the  vital  force,  is 
introducing  an  element  not  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  vitality. 

The  combined  action  of  ihree  elementary  agencies  appears  to  afford 
the  conditions  requisite  to  a  display  of  vital  operation,  and  in  every 
case  must  be  regarded  as  (lie  cause  of  life. 

1st.  A  germ  of  organized  matter; 

2nd.  Stimuli  to  act  upon  it  and  afford  it  the  conditions  of  activity; 

3d.  An  object  or  pabulum,  to  receive  the  actions  of  the  germ. 

1.  The  presence  of  a  germ  is  always  necessary  to  the  origination  of 
vital  changes;  Life  consists  in  the  actions  originated  in  the  germ,  by 
the  operation  of  peculiar  stimuli.  The  germ  itself  is  an  organized 
compound,  the  result  of  vital  operations  commenced  by  a  former  germ. 
When  life  manifests  itself  by  motion  exhibited  in  a  germ,  the  result 
is  invariably  the  production  of  an  organized  structure;  and  if  all  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  germ,  which  is  about  to 
exhibit  the  actions  of  vitality  be  present,  the  organized  structure  which 
results  will  be  precisely  similar  to  the  parent  germ.  It  is  the  function 
of  each  geim  to  re-produce  its  own  kind;  and  it  is  by  an  aggregation 
of  the  germs  resulting  from  a  series  of  vital  operations,  that  the  mass 
of  the  resulting  structure  is  formed.  Each  germ,  theiefore,  is  a  com- 
ponent part  or  ultimate  molecule  ol  the  compound,  into  the  body  of 
which  it  enters.  Hence,  it  contains  in  its  own  composition  all  the 
ultimate  elements  of  the  whole. 

Germs  vary,  of  course,  in  their  nature  and  composition  with  the 
compounds  whence  they  are  derived,  and  which  they  are  destined  to 
reproduce;  so  that  each  kind  of  structuie  originated  from  actions  of 
vitality  in  its  own  peculiar  germ. 

2.  The  inlluences  oi  stimuli  which  start  the  actions  of  vitality  in  a 
germ,  vary  with  the  kind  of  germ  which  is  to  become  the  center  of 
them.  Yet  there  apj  ear  to  be  certain  stimuli  necessary  to  vitality  in 
all  organic  structures; — particularly  oxygen,  moisture,  warmth,  and  in 
some  degree,  light.     Such  might  be  termed  common,  or  general  stim 
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uli.  Independent  of  these,  there  appears  in  every  instance,  some  influ- 
ence necessary  which  is  peculiar  to  the  germ,  True,  there  is  not  a 
peculiar  stimulus,  probably,  attached  and  peculiar  to  each  germ  of  so 
specific  a  character,  that  each  must  be  regarded  as  isolated  from  all  the 
rest;  making  necessary  as  many  peculiar  influences,  as  there  are  kinds 
of  Etructure.  Bui  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  application 
of  the  various  stimuli  to  the  primary  germs,  are  various.  A  number 
of  separate  influences  may  be  indispensable  in  one  instance.  In 
another  perhaps  the  influences  might  be  the  same  so  far  as  they  go, 
but  fewer  of  them  are  requisite.  At  other  times,  something  peculiar 
to  the  kind  of  life,  must  be  in  operation  to  cause  vital  phenomona; 
and  in  some  instances,  doubtless,  the  stimuli  may  be  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  all  the  circumstances  differ,  only  by  reason  of  differ- 
ence in  the  germs  themselves.  Hence,  although  each  germ  may  have 
its  own  specific  stimulus,  as  determined  by  the  arrangement,  and  kind 
of  the  individual  influences  forming  it;  that  is,  each  is  competent  to 
assume  the  actions  of  vitality  in  perfection,  by  no  other,  except  one 
particular  stimulus,  which  pertains  to  itself, — yel,  the  same  stimulus 
might  become  the  proper  and  specific  stimulus,  of  diffierent  kinds  of 
germ. 

3.  The  office  of  the  Pabulum,  may  be  considered  in  a  measure  sup- 
plementary, probably  merely  supplying  the  conditions  through  which, 
there  may  be  a  continuation  of  vital  action  already  commenced  by  the 
influence  of  stimuli,  upon  the  germ.  Although  the  first  two  elements 
in  the  causation  of  vital  action,  may  be  properly  exerting  their  in- 
fluence, still,  without  the  third,  life  cannot  exist,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing upon  which  it  can  act,  or  which  it  can  employ  as  the  medium  of 
action.  It  is  this  indispensability  of  the  pubulum  to  the  manifestation 
of  life,  that  renders  it  worthy  to  be  jeckoned  an  element  in  its  causa- 
tion. 

Since  life  in  its  perfect  condition  is  nothing  more  than  the  process 
of  reproduction  going  on  in  the  germ,  it  is  evident,  that  the  pabulum 
to  become  the  object  of  the  actions  of  vitality,  must  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  the  germ  in  which  vital  actions  are  in  progress;  and  conse- 
quently, also,  of  the  whole  structure  which  the  germ  can  produce. — 
Accordingly,  those  elements  which  disappear  and  become  assimilated 
from  the  pabulum  during  the  process  of  organization,  are  found  again 
in  the  organized  body,  which  results;  and  they  constitute  its  whole 
mass.  Consequently  nothing  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  vital  pro- 
cesses. There  is  no  creative  power  attached  to  them,  but  through 
their  influence,  merely  a  change  takes  place  among  the  ultimate  par. 
tides  of  the  same  thing;  causing  it  to  present  different  sensible  quali- 
ties, and  adapting  it  to  assume  different  natural  relations. 

Indeed,  this  substitution — change — is  all  that  man  can  perceive 
in  nature;  and  all  that  he  can  know  about  her  or  study,  are  the  laws 
of  chauge  as  they  operate  in  Physics,  iu  Chemistry  or  in  Vitality. — 
There  is  nothing  added,  nothing  subtracted; — no  annihilation,  no 
creation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Distinction  between  Vital  and  Chemical  actions — Cellular  Phenomena — Produc- 
tion of  the  secondary  and  other  germs — not  chemical  but  vital — Must  be  a  per- 
fect adaptation  between  vital  action  and  the  formation  of  the  structure. 

The  changes  wrought  by  Vitality  are  molecular  in  their  character. 
The  attractions  and  repulsions  originating  them,  operate  at  insensible 
distances.  And  the  actions  themselves,  consist  of  a  change  of  relative 
position,  and  the  ultimate  elements  going  to  form  the  resulting  struc- 
ture. Thus  far  vitality  resembles  ordinary  chemical  action.  Certain 
chemical  re-agents  being  planed  in  particular  relation  with  each  other, 
motion  is  induced  among  their  ultimate  particles,  which  results  in  their 
assuming  such  new  and  peculiar  relations,  that  a  compound  possessing 
specific  properties  is  produced,— so,  also,  the  agencies  or  causes  of  vi- 
tality, being  brought  into  peculiar  relation  with  each  oilier,  changes 
ensue  which  also  are  molecular  in  their  nature,  and  result  likewise  in 
the  formation  of  a  compound. 

But  the  structures  resulting  from  the  operation  of  chemical  and  vital 
action  show  points  of  difference  which  indicate  their  formation  by 
processes  widely  different.  The  first  is  the  result  of  processes  begun, 
and  directed  according  to  the  latvs  of  inorganic  matter,  while  the  lat- 
ter compound  derives  its  origin  from  the  operation  of  laws  pertaining 
to  vitality  or  the  formation  of  organized  structure. 

These  laws,  in  their  operation,  exhibit  many  features  of  similarity, 
but  there  are  others  which  indicate  their  entire  distinctness.  Thus, 
the  compounds  resulting  under  ihe  operation  of  each,  are  composed 
of  molecules;  each  molecule,  itself  being  a  compound  and  made  up  of 
ultimate  elements  which  go  to  form  the  whole  struct uie.  And  the 
compounds  themselves,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  are  only  an  aggre- 
gation of  these  molecules.  The  only  difference  which  can  exist  between 
chemical  and  vital  action,  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  primary 
molecules  are  formed. 

The  elements  of  an  inorganic  compound,  being  presented  to  the  re- 
quisite agencies,  all  the  molecules  are  formed  at  once  and  directly,  by 
the  immediate  union  of  their  elements.  But  there  can  be  no  condi- 
tions presented,  under  which  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound 
would  thus  directly  combine  and  form  the  living  structure.  Not  alone, 
are  the  elements  of  the  organized  structure  in  the  pabulum  necessary, 
but  also  a  germ, — itself  a  molecule  from  an  organized  compound  and 
consequently,  containing  all  the  elements  of  the  whole. — before  the 
molecular  actions  of  vitality,  can  be  brought  into  existence.  The 
germ  submitted  to  proper  influences,  becomes  the  subject  oi  action  in 
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its  elementary  components,  and  assimilates  the  pabulum  presented  to 
it;  that  is,  converts  the  elements  of  its  own  stiucture,  which  are  with- 
in reach  of  its  operations,  into  other  molecules  similar  to  itself.  By  a 
constant  continuation  and  repetition  of  these  actions,  the  perfect  struc- 
ture is  at  length  eliminated.  The  office  of  each  molecule  is  iherefore 
to  reproduce  its  kind.  And  the  whole  action  and  phenomena  of  vi- 
tality, abstractly  considered,  result  in  reproduction. 

The  difference  between  chemical  and  vital  action  in  the  mode  of 
producing  elementary  molecules,  implies  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  manner  of  their  aggregation  into  a  mass;  for  where  molecules 
are  not  formed  immediately,  as  in  the  reproductive  actions  of  vitality, 
there  of  course  can  be  no  immediate  aggregation  into  a  perfect  body. 

The  sensible  result  which  indicates  the  presence  of  vital  actions  in 
a  germ,  is  the  pioduction  of  a  cell  or  vesicle.  A  cell  is  first  obser- 
ved in  the  shape  of  a  raised  membrane,  on  the  surface  of  a  germ, 
which  has  been  compared  in  appearance  and  relative  position,  with  the 
germ,  to  the  crystal  of  a  watch — rising  with  a  slight  curve  from  its 
face.  The  young  vesicle  thus  arising,  increases  in  size  till  the  germ 
becomes  a  mere  speck  in  its  walls.  Within  the  cell  are  other  germs, 
which  in  their  turn  became  the  centre  of  vital  operations,  and  propa- 
gate other  cells,  within  the  oiiginal  vesicle. 

Now  the  question  arises,  how  are  these  secondary  germs  formed? 
The  first,  or  parent  is  derived  directly  from  an  organized  structure,  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  natural  agencies  a  vesicle  was  produced 
by  it.  It  has  been  suppored  that  the  parent  germ  is  granular  in  its 
structure,  and  that  the  effort  cf  vitality  which  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  vesicle  is  confined  to  a  single  one  of  the  granules,  and 
the  cell  which  results  in  enlarging,  incloses  the  remaining  granules. 
They,  subsequently,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  life,  form  cells 
within  the  parent."  This  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  vitality 
is  by  no  means  sufficient.  If  this  were  all  of  vitality,  the  process  of 
organization  must  soon  cease,  from  a  want  of  granules.  New  germs 
must  be  produced  in  the  process  of  organization,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  furnished  the  conditions  of  its  own  continuation.     The  questions 

now  arise: — 

1.  Whether  the  secondary  germs  in  tho  cell  of  the  parent,  are  the 
result  of  the  vital  actions,  implied  in  the  transformation  of  the  first 
germ,  produced  through  its   operations,  from  the  pabulum,  or, 

2.  Whether  their  structure  did  not  exist  in  embryo,  in  the  parent 
molecule,  and  become  merely  developed,  through  the  influence  of 
stimuli,  and  actions  operating  in  its  metamorphosis,  or, 

3.  Whether,  ao-ain,  the  conditions  of  vitality  operating  on  the  pa- 
rent germ,  may  not  become  the  means — through  the  molecular  ope- 
rations of  life  itself — of  presenting  certain  other  conditions,  under 
which  the  elements  of  the  primary  germ,  existing  in  the  pabulum, 
may  chemiaally  combine  and  form  a  compound,  according  to  laws  of 
chemical  affinity,  and  in  this  manner  all  germs,  subsequent  to  the  pa- 
rent, be  produced. 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  any  of  these  suppositions  can  never  be  di- 
rectly demonstrated;  for  the  tests  which  may  be  employed  are  of  so 
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delicate  a  nature,  that  the  senses  cannot  possihly  take  cognizance  of 
them.  Nor  indeed  is  it  of  paramount  importance  that  such  knowl- 
edge should  be  obtained,  except  it  be  as  a  matter  of  mere  satisfaction, 
in  regard  to  the  facts,  for  the  production  of  the  germ  in  either  of  these 
ways  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  what  is  known  of  the  laws 
of  life,  after  the  germ  is  produced. 

Certain  considerations,  however,  seem  to  indicate  which  of  these 
modes  of  formation  is  the  true  one.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  neuclei  of  the  secondary  formation  of  germs,  exist  on 
the  parent,  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  neuclei  destined  to  become  the 
tertiary  formation  of  germs,  exist  also,  upon  the  parent,  in  the  shape  of 
neuclei  upon  neuclei.  And  that  these  neuclei,  contain  upon  themselves 
neucleoli,  of  a  fourth  formation,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  structure  of  an 
organization,  is  found  existing  in  the  present  germ,  and  the  pabulum 
merely  containing  their  elements,  and  must  he  presented,  only,  that 
they  may  swell,  and  grow  and  develope.  This  evidently  must  be 
absurd.  The  idea  of  a  germ  containing  in  its  own  body  the  elements 
of  all  the  succeeding  germs,  is  absurd,  also,  in  other  respects.  It  im- 
plies, that  each  succeeding  germ  is  not  so  perfect  as  its  predecessor, 
containing  the  elements  of  one  germ,  or  family  of  germs  less.  This 
is  not  the  fact,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  for  each  germ,  no  matter  what 
its  number  may  bo  in  the  series,  is  fully  adequate  to  produce  a  per- 
fect structure. 

Such  an  idea,  also  implies  immutability  in  the  course  of  life,  which 
is  to  ensue.  This  interferes  with  the  fact,  that  successive  germs  may 
be  modified  in  their  character,  by  certain  extraneous  influences,  ope- 
rating along  with  the  stimuli  of  life. 

In  this  connection  it  only  remains  further  to  remark — as  in  respect 
to  the  theory  of  the  granular  structure  of  the  germ,  that  even  if  the 
parent  germ  does  contain  in  itself  neuclei  of  a  secondary  or  even  ter- 
tiary formatiou,  yet  there  is  a  period  when  new  neuclei,  the  embryo's 
of  perfectly  developed  germs,  must  be  formed;  and  these  must  result 
either  from  actions  vital,  or  chemical. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinity,  have  much  to  do  in  the  formation,  and  sustenance  of  organi- 
zed structure.  But  if  they  possess  any  influence  whatever  over  the 
organizing  process,  they  act  in  a  very  subordinate  sphere,  depending 
as  they  do,  altogether  upon  the  actions  of  vitality,  to  furnish  the  con- 
ditions of  their  activity. 

That  those  actions  of  vitality  which  result  in  the  transformation 
of  a  germ  into  a  vessel,  may  have  such  an  influence  on  the  ele- 
ments of  the  structure  in  the  pabulum,  as  would  cause  them  to 
unite  chemically,  into  other  germs, — which,  in  their  turn,  may  be 
come  subject  to  the  influences  of  vitality,  is  possible.  But,  still, 
there  are  various  considerations  which  render  this  highly  improb- 
able. 

Were  it  true,  that  the  actions  of  life  afford  conditions  under  which 
inorganic  matter  in  the  pabulum,  may  be  thrown  into  such  relation 
with  itself,  in  its  ultimate  particles,  that  they  unite  into  organized 
germs,  influenced  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  germs 
which,  themselves,  are  similar  to  those  acted  upon  by  vitality,  and 
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competent  to  originate  living  structures — there  is  a  high  probability, 
out  of  the  infinite  variety  and  concatenations  of  circumstances,  effect- 
ed by  the  mutations  of  Time  in  his  course,  influences  would  acciden- 
tally be  brought  to  bear  on  inorganic  matter  similar,  in  effect,  to  those 
effected  by  vitality — though  intact,  different — and  cause  the  forma- 
tion upon  the  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  perfect  germ. — 
Of  course,  it  must  possess  the  properties  of  that  kind  of  germ  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  actions,  in  a  state  of  vitality,  the  accidental  con- 
currence of  circumstances  simulated. 

Here  then  is  a  perfect  germ,  sufficient,  under  the  proper  influences, 
to  begin  the  actions  of  vitality,  and  end  in  the  pro-creation  of  an  or- 
ganized structure,  though  it  is  not,  itself,  the  offspring  of  any  previ- 
ous process  of  life. 

Such  an  accident,  however,  has  never  been  known  to  occur;  and, 
considering  the  age  of  the  world,  the  probabilities  are  that  such  can- 
not occur.  Fabulous  history,  indeed,  treats  of  men  who  have  crawl- 
ed from  the  earth,  perfectly  formed.  But  the  existence  of  such  fable 
is  evidence  of  the  want  of  any  semblance  of  fact. 

It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that,  when  nature  has  ordained 
a  particular  and  complicated  process  for  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
living  structure,  in  the  formation  and  destruction  of  cells,  the  finer 
and  more  mysterious  process  of  vitality,  the  production  of  the  germ, 
should  still  be  left  under  the  control  of  the  grosser  laws  of  inorganic 
matter.  Reason  and  the  faint  glimmerings  of  light  which  experi- 
mental research  has  thrown  upon  this  subject,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  reproduction  of  the  germ  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  transfor- 
mation, in  the  primary  germ,  by  which  it  becomes  a  cell,  and  that  the 
two  results,  the  production  of  the  previous  family  into  cells,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  family  of  germs,  are  the  effects  of  the  same  series 
of  vital  operations. 

Life,  once  commenced,  cannot  continue  in  the  new  germs  by  the 
influence  or  operation  of  any  such  mysterious  power  as  the  "  Vital 
Force."  The  same  conditions  which  operated  in  causing  reproduc- 
tion in  the  first  germ,  are  essential  to  the  reproduction  of  those  which 
follow.  That  the  same  agencies  operating  on  the  same  material  should 
in  every  instance  produce  the  same  result,  is  not  wonderful.  It  is 
only  an  exemplification  of  the  universal  truth,  that  similar  causes  ef- 
fect similar  results.  But,  why  it  is  that  the  result  of  a  series  of  vital 
actions  on  one  germ,  should  invariably  be  the  production  of  another 
germ  similar  to  the  parent,  instead  of  some  other  structure,  contain- 
ing the  same  elements,  is  not  manifest,  because  vital  action  is  too  mi- 
nute to  convey  any  perception  of  adaptation  between  it  and  the  struc- 
ture it  produces.  But  that  snch  adaptation  exists  in  perfection,  is  ev- 
ident from  the  result, — the  uniformity  of  which,  shows,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  series  of  actions  are  employed  in  the  formation  of 
each  cell  and  germ. 

Just  so ,  a  particular  series  of  actions,  directed  by  the  skill  of  the  crafts- 
man,upon  proper  objects,  will  alwaysresult  in  the  formation  of  apartic- 
ular  instrument.  In  this  instance. it  istiue,an  adaptation  between  theac- 
tions  employed,  and  thesirurture  lormed  can  be  perceived,  but,  although 
more  gross  in  character,  it  cannot  be  more  perfect,  tban  that  which  ex- 
ists between  the  actions  of  vituliij  and  the  production  of  a  germ.  For  the 
result  is  not  more  uniform,  nor,  can  the  actions  be  more  complicated.. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Life  manifested  under  two  aspects — Simple — Heterogeneous — Illustrations — Ex- 
planation!— Heterogeneous  vitality  a  deterioration — All  life  is  essentially  simple 
and  alike. 

Life,  wherever  exhibited  upon  the  face  of  nature,  is  either  simple, 
or  heterogeneous  in  its  manifestations.  Simple  life,  is  such  as  is  ex- 
emplified in  any  structure,  the  formation  of  which,  depends  upon  a 
simple  tepetition  of  the  same  actions,  in  a  single  kind  of  germ ;  thus 
producing  a  structure  entirely  homogeneous  in  its  composition.  An 
heterogeneous  exhibition  of  life,  is  such  a  variety  ol  distinct  vesicu- 
lar actions,  as  results  in  the  formation  of  a  definite  structure,  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  parts. 

Simple  life,  consists  in  each  germ  merely  reproducing  itself,  till  a 
fabric  is  produced,  the  whole  of  which,  is  composed  of  precisely  the 
same  elements,  as  is  each  particular  molecule.  It  follows,  that  each 
molecule  is  capable,  being  submitted  to  its  natural  conditions  of  vital- 
ity, of  reproducing  the  whole  structure.  Such  is  the  action  of  life  in 
its  simple,  and  perfect  form,  and  as  it  is  approached  in  its  simple  form, 
from  its  exhibitions  in  more  complicated  slructures,  its  natural  con- 
ditions are  perceived  themselves  to  be  essentially  simple,  as  complica- 
tions, and  addenda  disappear. 

Occasionally,  in  simple  life,  the  pabulum  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  germ,  without  being  brought  into  such  relation,  through  interme- 
diate agencies;  and  the  stimuli  of  life,  are,  at  the  same  time,  more 
general,  in  character. 

It  is  quite  possible,  that  the  production  of  yeast,  is  a  vital  opera- 
tion; and  as  such,  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  6imple  life.  Thus, 
to  a  particular  solution,  containing  the  elements  of  yeast,  add  a  small 
portion  of  that  substance.  Under  the  influence  of  temperature  and 
other  causes,  motion  is  induced  iu  the  yeast  germs,  which  results  in 
the  assimilation  by  them,  of  their  elements  in  the  solution.  The  ele- 
ments of  yeast  which  existed  in  it,  in  a  particular  form,  disappear, 
and  assume  the  form  of  organized  structure. 

Life  is  propagated  in  this  instance,  not  through  the  complication 
of  a  seed,  or  any  peculiar  aparatus,  eliminated  specially  to  start  it  into 
existence,  but.  by  the  simple  reproduction  of  any  one  of  the  germs, 
which  go  to  form  the  mass. 

A  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  vitality,  life  is  manifested,  not  merely 
by  the  simple  reproduction  of  the  germ  ;  but  the  germs  and  cells  be- 
come  aggregated  together,  during  the  process  of  reproduction,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  resulting  compound  becomes  a  structure  of  a  definite 
^peculiar  form.  Such  compound,  in  every  instance,  corresponds  in 
•nape  and  appearance,  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  germ  employed  in  its 
formation.  Ihe  same  species  and  genera  of  germs,  always  producing 
»  corresponding  npecies  an-l  genera   of  compounds,  which  are  know.u 
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by  a  peculiarity  of  conformation  and  appearance.  So  that  the  kind  of 
seed  or  germ  being  known,  it  can  be  predicted  with  certainty,  from 
observation,  what  will  be  the  character  of  the  resulting  structure. 
So  unvarying,  and  definite,  is  the  peculiar  conformation  of  separate 
species  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  it  has  become  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  Botany. 

The  reason  why  a  definite  compound,  possessed  in  each  instance  of  con- 
stant physical  properties,  should  arise  from  the  molecular  aggregation 
of  the  germs  producing  it.  is  not  clearly  understood.  Something  simi- 
lar is  observed  in  inorganic  chemistry.  The  molecules  of  all  inor- 
ganic salts  or  compounds,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  aggregate  together,  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  Through  the  operation  of  this  disposition  to  pe- 
culiar aggregation  in  its  molecules,  each  salt  has  its  peculiar  crystal, 
consequently  in  many  instances,  the  salt  being  known — that  is,  the 
composition  of  each  of  its  component  atoms —  the  arrangement  which 
these  atoms  will  assume  towards  each  other,  or  the  crystal,  can  be 
foretold,  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  a  crystal  is  often 
sufficient  to  determine  the  composition  of  its  component  atoms.  So 
universal  is  the  fact  that  each  particular  sort  of  molecule,  or  germ, 
aggregates  to  form  a  compound  possessed  of  constant  properties. 

Although  the  aggregation  of  the  molecules  of  organized  structure 
into  a  definite,  and  the  instance  of  the  same  molecules,  a  constant 
form,  cannot  be  regarded  as  identical  with  crytalization,  or  perhaps, 
even  similar  to  that  process,  it  is  certainly  analagous. 

The  structure  of  yeast,  [probably]  exemplifies,  that  life  may  exist, 
and  produce  its  results  without  any  tendency  on  the  pait  of  the  germs, 
to  become  arranged,  perceptibly  at  least,  in  any  definite  shape.  Just 
as  inorganic  compounds  may  and  do  exist  without  any  tendency  to 
crystalization.  But  as  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  said,  that 
there  does  exist  a  tendency  in  the  germs,  and  cells  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds, to  arrange  themselves  in  a  peculiar,  and, — in  accordance  with 
the  elements  of  their  composition,  and  the  laws  of  their  development, 
an  unvarying  manner. 

Organizations,  though  possessed  of  this  definite  structure,  may  still 
be  homogeneous  in  their  elementary  molecules.  The  simple  struc- 
ture of  compounds  is  evinced,  by  their  capacity  of  simple  propaga 
tion  through  the  instrumentality  of  germs,  direclly  excised  from  the 
mass.  In  homogeneous  structures,  a  fragment,  or  germ,  separated 
from  the  body,  and  submitted  to  influences  and  conditions,  congenial 
to  the  life  of  the  species,  will  assume  the  relations  of  vitality,  and 
reproduce  a  new  and  perfect  structure,  according  to  its  kind.  Each 
germ,  containing  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  whole,  by  its  simple 
reproduction,  the  whole  may  be  reproduced.  In  Heterogeneous  com- 
pounds, where  the  mass  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  distinct  structures, 
no  one  germ  can,  under  its  own  influences  of  vitality  even  though  ex- 
ercised in  perfection,  reproduce  the  whole  body,  but  at  best  only  a  sin- 
gle tissue  of  it. 

Many  vegetable  substances,  furnish  examples  of  homogeneous  vi- 
tal action,  in  their  mode  of  growth  and  propagation.     Parts  taken  irom 
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the  body  of  certain  species  of  moss  and  Leichen  and  submitted  to  in- 
fluences congenial  to  their  vitality,  will  assume  its  actions  in  their 
germs,  and  reproduce  the  whole  plant. 

Life  is  also  displayed  in  its  simple  form,  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tain animals, — parts  of  whose  bodies  may  be  removed  trom  the  rest, 
yet,  remaining,  ur.der  their  original  conditions,  in  other  respects,  per- 
fect structures  [ will  arise  from  each  of  the  fragments.  Such  is  the 
truth  in  regard  to  many  polypi.  The  Hydra,  or  fresh  water  polypus 
rnay  be  divided  into  as  many  as  fifty  pieces,  and  yet  each,  isable  to  re- 
produce  by  simple  vitality  the  perfect  structure  of  the  animal. 

This  polypus  extends  its  species,  naturally,  in  a  very  simple  and  in- 
teresting manner.  Small  buds  appear  upon  the  body,  which  enlarge 
and  develope  into  shoots.  These  eventually  become  separated  from 
the  parent,  and  assume  the  relations  of  independent  bodies. 

The  phenomena  of  buds  in  plants  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  structure,  to  reproduce  itself  in  a  similar 
manner.  But  on  account  of  the  greater  complication  in  the  condi- 
tions of  vitality,  requisite  to  the  pioduction  ol  compounds  not  simple 
in  their  organization,  such  attempt  Jails.  Buds,  and  the  twigs  result- 
ing from  them,  not  being  presented  to  the  elements  of  their  Ntructure, 
in  their  contact  with  external  air,  cannot  in  consequence,  draw  their  nour- 
ishment Irom  without ;  therefore  their  connection  with  the  parent  can- 
not be  served,  and  they  remain  as  appendages,  and  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  it.  Still  these  buds  and  twigs,  if  removed  from  the  parent 
and  submitted  artificially  to  the  elements  of  their  structure,  and  cir- 
cumstances congenial  to  the  growth  of  their  species, — like  the  frag- 
ments of  the  hydra — will,  each  one,  re-produce  a  perfect  structure 
after  its  kind. 

Although  there  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  plant  to  re-produce 
itself  in  this  manner,  such  failure  cannot  be  considered  as  morbid,  or 
injurious,  since  it  becomes  the  means  of  furnishing  the  structure 
With  certain  organs  essential  to  its  health,  and  further  development, 
while  other  means  are  provided  for  propagating  the  species.  Though 
structures  which  do  not  extend  their  species  by  simple  extension  of 
their  own  bodies,  must  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  compound  in  their 
nature,  yet  in  their  actions,  it  ultimately  appears,  how  closely  they 
approach  to  homogeneous  compounds. 

Certain  conditions  being  requisite  to  occasion  vital  action  in  a  germ, 
it  is  evident  from  the  laws  of  causation,  that  the  same  condition* 
being  always  present,  similar  actions  must  necessarily  follow:  while 
if  any  modification  is  presented  in  any  of  the  essential  conditions, 
either  life  will  not  ensue  or  its  character  will  be  correspondingly 
modified.  Now  life  in  heterogeneous  structures,  presents  many  wide 
apparent  differences  from  its  elementary  type.  The  structuro  is  not 
composed,  merely,  of  an  aggregation  of  a  single  kind  of  molecule, 
but  consists  of  a  variety  of  tissues,  each  being  produced  from  its  pe- 
culiar molecule,  and  approaching  in  individual  composition,  to  the 
type  of  simple  structure.  Yet  they  are  so  interwoven  in  structure 
and  function,  that  each  becomesnecessary  to  the  existence  of  the  rest: 
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and  thus  all  become  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  com- 
pound. 

Much  complication  is  implied  in  the  conformation  of  any  struc- 
ture, within  the  bounds  of  which,  the  pabulum  and  many  of  the 
stimuli  of  life  must  be  presented  to  so  many  and  different  tissues; 
and  in  which  the  actions  of  increase  and  decay  in  each  structure, 
may  proceed  without  confusion.  The  laws  of  formation,  and  in- 
crease, in  such  complicated  organizations,  are  illy  defined,  if  known 
at  all. 

Every  living  thing,  whether  it  be  the  simplest  plant  re-producing 
itself  by  simple  extension  of  its  own  structure,  or  the  most  compli- 
cated animal,  or  vegetable  body,  has  its  origin  and  fountain  in  a  single 
germ.  How  is  it,  that,  from  this  germ,  whose  natural  vitality  con- 
sists in  simple  reproduction  and  extension  of  its  own  species,  there 
should  originate,  under  the  influence  of  vital  action,  a  compound, 
of  many  separate  and  peculiar  tissues,  or  simple  structures,  not  one 
of  which,  probably,  possesses  the  properties  of  the  parent  germ. 

Since  the  result  of  the  natural,  and  perfect  actions  of  vitality,  is 
the  re-production  of  the  species,  life  cannot  assume  a  higher  func- 
tion than  this.,  and  do  more  than  reproduce  organic  structure.  There 
can  be  no  actions  more  than  perfect.  Hence,  if  any  modifications 
occur,  so  that  the  germ  does  not  reproduce  itself,  the  structure 
forme.!,  must  he  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  deterioration  of  action, — 
a  falling  short  in  the  attempt  at  reproduction.  This  will  manifestly 
depend  in  amount,  on  the  difference  between  the  natural  conditions 
of  life,  and  those,  under  the  influence  of  which,  its  actions  have 
actually  occurred.  If  conditions  widely  different  from  the  natural 
be  presented  to  the  germ,  no  action  ensues.  If  agencies  more  con-, 
genial  to  the  kind  of  life  to  be  originated,  but  which  still  fall  short  of 
the  natural,  be  presented,  life  may  result,  but  not  perfect  in  its  action. 
A  germ  similar  to  the  parent  will  probably  be  formed,  so  far  as  its 
development  goes — but  it  will  differ  according  as  its  conditions  of 
existence,  its  stimuli  and  elements  differ — whether  the  difference  be 
considered  merely  to  consist,  in  inequalities  of  development  in  the 
same  elements,  depending  on  modifications  in  the  stimuli,  or  in  dif- 
ferences in  the  perfection  of  the  structure,  depending  on  the  presence 
of  elements,  differing,  in  some  way,  from  the  perfect  and  natural. 

There  is  every  probability  that  a  more  or  less  perfect  development, 
comprehends  all  the  difference  that  is  known  to  exist  between  germs 
of  the  same  species.  This  imperfect  development  consists  in  either 
stopping  short  of  the  progress  of  the  germs  before  they  are  perfectly 
formed,  or  in  the  absence  or  imperfect  qualities  of  some  of  the  usual 
elements  natural  to  their  vitality.  Still  all  of  the  same  kind  of  germs 
are  perfect  so  far  as  the  stimuli  applied,  or  the  qualities  of  the  pabu- 
lum presented,  will  permit. 

The  kinds  of  modification  which  may  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  actions  of  vitality  in  re-production,  are,  therefore,  two:  Modifi- 
cations of  stimuli,  and  modifications  of  nutrition.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  former,  the  character  of  re-production  may  be  so  affected 
that  it  becomes  imperfect,  in  the  extent  of  its  devolopment,  but  still, 
as  far  as  it  progresses,  the  same  processes  are  originated,  that  were 
in  action  during  the  formation  of  the  most  perfect  germ;  while,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  latter,  re-production  is  modified  by  the  re- 
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suiting  perms  receiving  into  their  substance  elements  differing  in  some 
respects  fron  those  found  in  the  parent.  Yet  such  germs  are  simi- 
lar to  their  parent,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  its  structure  are  found 
in  them  and  their  development  will  permit.  Considered,  therefore, 
as  the  result  of  re-production,  they  are  imperfect,  but  considered  as 
isolated,  and  new  structures,  they  may  be  perfect,  possessing  the 
power  of  reproducing  their  own  structure  even  to  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  tissue.  It  is  possible  that  a  new,  and  modified  germ  thus  form- 
ed, might  have  its  peculiar  conditions  also,  so  modified  in  one  or  both 
of  the  foregoing  methods,  that  its  vital  manifestations  might  result  in  a 
structure,  not  only  modified  with  respect  to  its  parent,  but  so  modified 
that  it  would  present  still  less  of  the  properties  of  the  original  germ, 
than  its  own  progenitor — and  thus,  by  a  series  of  similar  phenomena, 
tissues  at  length  ensue,  entirely  different  from  the  primary  germ, 
and  composed  of  germs  which  it  could  by  no  means  directly  produce. 

Now  the  Histological  transformation  in  a  body,  whether  animal  or 
Vegetable,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  hetrogeneous  com- 
pound, is  doubtless  the  consequence  of  an  application  of  modifying 
circumstances  to  the  conditions  of  vitality  of  a  primary  germ;  or, 
perhaps  the  modifications  are  rather  presented  to  the  secondary  form- 
ation of  germs,  which  result  from  a  perfect  manifestation  of  vital 
actions  in  the  parent.  The  reproduction  in  these,  differing  in  this 
character  from  each  other,  and  from  their  parent — becomes,  either 
directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  series  of  modifying  condi- 
tions, applied  during  the  initiatory  period  of  life, — the  foundation  of 
the  several  tissues.  After  germs  are  eliminated  in  this  manner,  by  a 
compound  process  of  vitality,  which  are  fitted  to  become  the  parents 
of  the  separate  tissues,  the  tissues  themselves  result  from  a  simple 
manifestation  of  life  in  them — merely  the  re-production  of  the 
germs. 

The  different  tissues,  are  probably  the  result  of  different  conditions 
of  vitality,  applied  to  the  same  kind  of  elementary  germ.  This  kind 
of  action  of  course  cannot  be  the  usual,  natural  action  of  vitality, 
abstractly  considered,  but  is  perverted  and  in  some  way  imperfect. 
That  it  is  deteriorated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  probability,  that  one  of  these  modified  germs,  though  in  a 
great  measure  derived  from  a  parent,  could,  on  account  of  its  in- 
volved conditions  of  vitality,  even  re-produce  the  parent.  And  hence 
the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  tissues,  of  making  a  common  effort, 
by  which  a  primary  germ,  in  the  shape  of  a  seed,  or  animal  sperma- 
tozoon may  be  eliminated,  in  order  that  the  whole  organization  may 
be  re-produced. 

The  formation,  then,  of  several  tissues  in  one  structure,  and  of  cer- 
tain structural  diseases,  are  the  result  of  an  heterogeneous  manifesta- 
tion of  vitality. 


CHAP.  V. 

Organized  bodies  are  animal  or  vegetable — differences  between  them  are  not  rea  I, 
but  in  appearance  only— do  not  occur  as  though  indicating  a  radical  difference  in 
organization,  but  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  body  after  it  is 
formed — vitality  is  an  unit — differences  in  the  character  of  the  structure  do  not 
rise  from  difference  in  vital  actions. 

All  organized  structure,  exhibits  properties  which  indicate  its  natu- 
ral classification,  to  be  within  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  king- 
doms, Animal  and  Vegetable.  And  life,  in  all  instances  resulting  in 
the  production  of  structure  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
kingdoms,  has  been  divided  into  vegetable  and  animal;  as  though 
there  should  be  a  radical  difference  between  the  actions  of  vitality 
resulting  in  the  production  of  two  different  kingdoms  of  organized 
compounds.  Indeed,  such  an  idea  cannot  bnt  appear  reasonable, 
when  the  distinct  and  unchangable  properties  of  the  two  classes  are 
considered.  Yet,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  radi- 
cal conditions  of  vitality,  are,  everywhere,  the  same.  The  germ,  the 
stimuli,  and  pabulum,  are  essential  equally,  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  the  most  essential  difference  between  the  two  will  be  found 
to  arise  from  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  natural 
conditions  of  vitality  are  brought  into  operation.  But  in  the  higher 
orders  of  animal  existence  a  farther  difference  is  caused,  by  the  extra 
exertion  of  vitality  and  its  laws,  to  produce  a  superior  structure. — 
Though  as  far  as  these  laws  can  be  observed  in  operation,  in  accom- 
plishing such  task,  they  may  readily  be  uninvolved,  and  reduced, 
to  appear  as  modifications  and  deteriorations  of  the  simple  laws  and 
conditions  of  vitality. 

The  formation  of  the  complicated  human  body  is  only  the  mani- 
festation to  its  uttermost  extent,  of  the  same  power,  which  operates 
in  the  re-production  of  homogeneous  vegetable  or  animal  structure. 
But  the  more  complicated  the  machine  becomes,  upon  a  taxation  of 
the  skill  of  the  mechanic  to  the  utmost — the  more  involved  the  struc- 
ture is — the  easier  it  will  become  disarranged,  and  cease  to  perform 
its  office.  Thus,  the  human  body,  possessing  an  organization  the 
most  complicated  and  beautiful,  though  vitality  has  done  its  utmost 
to  accomplish  perfection  in  its  formation — how  frail!  how  delicate! 
How  easily  the  chords  which  waken  its  action,  though  tuned  in 
sweetest  harmony,  are  unstrung!  How  harsh  the  discords  of  erring 
morality,  how  melancholy  the  plaintive  tones  of  an  intellect  des- 
troyed, and  oh,  how  sorrowful,  when  all  its  songs  have  ceased,  to  see 
bo  sweet  a  harp,  so  sweetly  tuned,  silent,  forever! 

An  apparently  wide  difference,  in  the  properties  of  animal  and 
vegetable  structure,  consists  in  the  different  kind  of  pabulum  em- 
ployed by  each  in  the  actions  of  vitality.  Animal  bodies  use  for 
their  nutriment,  such  elements  of  their  structure  as  are  presented  in 
bodies  already  organized;  while  the  vegetable  derives  its  nutriment 
directly  from  the  earth.  This  distinction  is  not  so  wide,  perhaps,  as 
would  appear  from  the  simple  fact  stated.     The  fact,  that  while  in 
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the  embryo  state,  all  animals  and  vegetables  are  alike  nourished  by 
organized  pabulum, — the  seed  containing  within  itself,  beside  a  germ, 
the  pabulum  by  which,  the  primary  manifestations  of  vitality  are  sup- 
ported— shows,  at  least,  that  there  does  exist  a  tendency  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  approximate  towards  a  unity  of  vital  conditions. 
It  would  seem,  to  denote  the  possibility  that  those  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, in  their  more  mature  development,  which  appear  so  diverse, 
may  in  fact,  be  so,  in  great  measure,  only,  in  outward  appearance. 

The  difference  between  these  kingdoms  in  nalure,  cannot  consist 
in  any  material  difference  in  the  elements  assimilated  by  ihem.  The 
elements  which  the  animal  finds  in  the  vegetable,  are  precisely  the 
same,  which  that  structure  had  presented  to  its  germ,  while  undergoing 
those  processes  of  vitality,  which  resulted  in  its  organization. 
Hence,  the  animal  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  contains  only  such 
elements  as  are  to  be  lound  in  Ihe  vegetable.  These  elements,  how- 
ever,  no  doubt,  differ  in  each  animal,  from  those  in  any  single 
vegetable,  being  culled  from  many  different  structures.  If  the  ele- 
ments of  the  animal  tissues,  therefore,  are  found  in  the  vegetable 
structure,  they  must  exist  in  the  earth  also,  where  the  vegetable 
finds  its  elements.  Consequently,  the  peculiarity  of  the  animal  in 
not  deriving  its  element  directly  from  the  earth,  instead  of  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  other  organized  structures—cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  deficiency  in  the  earth  of  the  elements  of  animal  tissues— 
but  as  indicating  a  want  of  adaptation  in  jt,  to  the  convenient 
application  of  such  elements,  to  the  wants  of  animal  existence. 

Hence  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  applying  the  nutrient  ma- 
terial to  the  animal,  and  vegetable,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  animal,  than  as  a  matter  of  essential 
distinction  between  it  and  the  vegetable  structure.  This  difference 
however,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  organized  struc- 
ture can  possibly  fulfil  the  conditions  of  animal  existence.  And  thence 
Ihe  conclusion  that  something  more  mysterious,  more  exalted  exists 
in  the  process  of  vitality,  as  exhibited  in  the  animal,  than  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  as  well  as  something  radically  diffeient;  because 
it  is  supposed,  matter  must  undergo  a  double  organization  before  it 
is  fit  to  become  part  of  an  animal  body ;  once  in  enteiing  into  the 
shape  of  a  vegetable,  and  again  in  the  transition  from  a  vegetable 
to  an  animal  structure.  But  there  is  no  evidence,  that  organized 
structure  alone,  is  fit  to  become  the  pabulum  for  animal  bodies 
except  the  fact  that  such  struclure  is  invariably  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  merely  indicates  that  such  structure  is  the  only  convent- 
e>it  medium  of  presenting  a  pabulum  to  an  animal  body.  Infinite 
Wisdom  deemed  it  most  convenient  to  implant  vitality  among  the 
crude  matters  of  earth,  that  through  its  operation,  organized  struc- 
tures would  result,  such  as  would  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
ZcL»  orSanized   b^ies,  exalted,  not   in   organization   but  in 

Those  parts  in  the  animal,  which  correspond  to  the  roots,  and  their 
radicals  in  yegetab  es-for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  more  perfect 
relation   between    it  and  the  world  of   matter  surrounding-are  ar- 
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ranged  in  a  manner  differ  ing  from  these,  in  the  relation  which  their 
position  assumes  towards  the  rest  of  the  tructure.  In  the  vegetable, 
the  absorbing  surface  is  external  and  diffused,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  acting  upon  a  large  surface,  and  selecting  nutriment  from  a 
great  mass.  In  the  animal,  on  the  contrary.it  is  situated  internally, 
so  that  whatever  is  applied  to  it  must  be  taken  into  the  body. 

The  impracticability  of  presenting  a  huge  mass  of  inorganic  ma- 
terial, containing  the  elements  of  the  structure,  sparcely  disseminated, 
to  such  an  absorbing  surface,  is  evident  ;  while  the  concentrated  form, 
in  which  such  elements  are  presented  in  organized  matter,  obviously 
points  out  that,  to  be  a  convenient  and  suitable  source  from  which  to 
assimilate  them. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  animal  and  vegetable,  in  respect 
to  the  pabulum  employed  by  each,  exists  in  appearance  only — and  the 
distinction  between  them,  in  structural  appearance,  and  the  location  of 
organs,  implies  nothing  essentially  diverse,  but  exists  only  in  reference 
to  the  functions  and  destiny  of  the  body,  afttr  it  is  organized.  The 
animal  is  provided  with  a  slomach,  which  shall  not  be  cumbersome 
by  bulk,  or  situation,  to  impede  locomotion  and  prevent  variety,  in 
relations  between  the  body  and  the  external  world,  in  order  that  it 
may  fulfil  a  peculiar  destiny.  The  vegetable  in  destined  and  designed 
1o  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  animal.  Il,  consequently, 
is  furnished  with  outspread  roots,  and  fixed  durably  in  the  ground 
that  it  may  be  able  lo  assimilate,  by  a  constant  exercise  of  its  vital 
properties,  such  malerial  from  the  earth,  as  will  be  requisite  to  afford 
nourishment  and  conveniences,  lo  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  more  obvious  distinctions,  which  exist  between  the  more  perfect 
structures  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  their  functions  and  sensible  quali- 
ties, -after  their  formation  has  become  perfect,  by  means  of  vital 
action,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  And  this,  more  especially,  as  these 
distinctions  appear  so  marked,  that  they  have  been  thought  to  imply  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  vital  actions  which 
organize  them.  In  the  human  body,  as  already  remarked,  vitality  is 
tasked  to  its  utmost,  to  produce  a  complicated  and  perfect  organization. 
And  when,  in  it,  voluntary  motion,  and  evidences  of  thought  are  per- 
ceived, it  should,  by  no  means,  be  concluded  that  the  character  of 
vitality,  in  organizmg  the  animal,  and  its  character  in  organizing  the 
vegetable,  are  different ;  but  only,  that  its  powers  are  taxed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  producing  the  animal — which  results,  in  its  forming  certain 
structure,  in  it,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere;  and  this  is  strictly 
true.  Certain  organs  and  instruments  are  found  in  the  animal,  which 
are  not  found  in  any  vegetable,  and  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  wisdom 
of  nature,  to  suppose  that  peculiar  organs  should  be  formed,  and  there 
not  be  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
animal  instruments  of  locomotion  and  thought,  as  formed  in  the 
human  body,  consequently  it  thinks  and  moves.  They  are  denied  to 
the  Oak,  and,  of  course,  it  remains  stationary,  and  wiihout  intellect. 
Just  so,  certain  tissues,  and  vital  processes,  existing  in  the  Palm,  ena- 
ble it  to  become  the  most  stately  of  all  trees — but  being  denied  to  the 
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simple  Moss,  it  it  must  remain  the  humble  parasite.  The  distinction 
is  not  in  the  character  of  the  vital  processes,  but  their  extent,  and 
complication.  If  the  Oak  could  think  and  move,  like  the  human 
being,  without  possessing  other  organization  than  it  does — or  if  the 
humble  Moss,  with  its  simple  tissue  and  conditions  of  vitality,  could 
rival  the  Palm,  possessing  variety  and  complication  of  tissue,  then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some 
distinction  in  the  intimate  nature  of  vitality  itself.  But  the  law  is 
universal,  that  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  number  and  perfec- 
tion of  tissues,  there  are  always  differences  in  function  to  correspond; 
while  no  differences  in  function  or  properties  can  exist,  without  such 
difference  in  structure.  Consequently,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  chatacter  of  vitality,  anywhere, 
which  stamps  upon  its  products  in  one  instance,  pre-eminence  over 
others  in  other  circumstances;  but  its  character  and  conditions  are 
the  same  in  reality  under  all  circumstances,  consequently,  any  pecu- 
liarity in  pre  eminence  of  structure  or  properties,  existing  in  one 
compound — as  in  the  human  body — not  found  in  others,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  difference  in  the  radical  character  of  the  actions  of 
life  forming  it,  from  those  producing  all  other  organized  structures. 

There  are  certain  complications  and  properties,  belonging  to  the 
human  body,  which  render  it  necessary  that  a  peculiar  reservoir  should 
be  provided  within  it,  to  receive  the  necessaiy  elements  of  its  struc- 
ture, in  order  that  the  various  tissues  may  have  their  pabulum  pre- 
sented to  the  actions  of  life  going  on  within  them.  The  system  of 
blood  vessels  is  such  a  reservoir,  and  the  blood  itself  is  a  pabulum 
containing  the  elements  of  all  the  various  structures.  The  object  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  to  present  the  whole  mass  of  that 
fluid  in  detail,  to  each  of  the  tissues,  when  each  may  select  its  proper 
elements,  through  means  of  its  vital  operations,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  fluid  pass  on  to  be  assimulated  elsewhere. 

It  was  intended  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  complications  of  vitality 
as  displayed  in  the  human  body — in  their  generalities — but  as  they 
are  not  essenlial  to  the  understanding  of  the  laws  of  life  operating  in 
it,  or  indeed  elsewhere,  it  is  deemed  best  to  decline  the  undertaking  at 
present.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  remarks  on  Vitality,  already 
submitted,  are  favorably  received,  it  will  then  be  time  to  finish  this 
subject,  and  also  to  submit  some  reflections  on  the  subject  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  elemination  of  the  seed,  the  germ,  and  spermatozoon — 
the  conjoined  effort  of  all  the  tissues  forming  a  Compound  Structure 
— and,  finally,  to  remark  concerning  the  phenomenon  and  causes  of 
decay  and  death,  in  the  world  of  organized  matter. 


PART    II. 


CHAP.  I. 

Man,  Characterized  by  the  Functions  of  his  Body;  not  by  its  Elements  or  Vitality. 
— Mind— Its  Characteristics  and  Powers — Cannot  depend  upon  the  Body  for 
Existence,  or  Duration. — Character  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  Body,  not 
known. 

In  the  present  investigation  concerning  the  Theory  of  Human 
Existence,  it  lias  already  appeared  that  man  cannot  owe  his  pre- 
eminence of  character  to  any  peculiarity  of  elements  of  which  his 
hody  may  he  composed  ;  for  such  elements  are  the  sams  as  are  found 
in  the  inanimate  kingdom  of  vitality,  and  are  derived  by  it,  directly, 
from  the  unorganized  body  of  the  earth,  and  other  elements  surround- 
ing, and  upon  it.  Neither  does  it  arise  fiom  a  superior  character  of 
vital  organization;  lor  vitality,  in  its  essential  conditions,  is  an  unit 
throughout  the  known  world  :  and  though  its  conditions  are  infringed 
upon  in  the  formation  of  numberless  structures,  yet  radically  they 
are  always  the  same,  and  the  minor  modifications  which  it  undergoes 
are  the  result  ol  a  deterioration,  a  degeneracy  of  action. 

Now,  if  the  superiority  of  man  cannot  be  found  in  the  elements  of 
his  structure,  ncr  in  Ihe  molecular  actions,  which  arrange,  modify, 
and  subject  such  elements  to  the  influences  of  vitality,  where  docs  it 
exist?  The  primary  office  of  life,  is  to  produce  an  organized  struc- 
ture ;  and  this  office  is  fulfilled  by  the  direct  operation  of  vital 
actions.  The  secondary  office  is  to  produce  such  structure  wilh 
properties  capable  of  causing  it  to  assume  certain  specific  relations 
with  the  world  of  matter  at  large,  and  become  the  instruments  of 
certain  agencies.  This  office  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  actions  of  vitality, 
directly,  but  by  the  actions  or  functions  of  the  structure,  after  its  for- 
mation. The  stiucture  itself,  however,  being  the  result  of  vital  action, 
its  functions,  or  primary  offices,  are  said  to  fulfil  the  secondary  offices 
of  vitality  itself.  [Part  1st,  Chap.  2d.]  It  is  therefore  in  the  function 
of  the  structuie,  and  not  in  the  production  of  it,  that  those  actions  are 
to  be  found  which  characterize  it.  Now,  the  functions  of  a  stiucture 
will  differ  with  its  complexity  and  multiplicity,  and  perfection  of  or- 
ganization, and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed.  A  struc- 
ture can  have  no  special  function,  when  the  structure  is  not  adequate 
to  it.  A  compound  not  possessing  in  itself,  an  organized  structure 
which  has  a  peculiar  function,  cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit  such 
function.     [Part  1st,  Chap.  5th. 
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Between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  three  are  many  differ- 
ences. The  animal  has  a  stomach,  and  a  peculiarity  of  pabulum,  bul 
these  are  found  not  (o  be  radical  differences,  but  merely  distinctions 
in  form  and  appearances,  for  convenience  sake.  Hence,  so  far  these 
distinctions  go,  the  differences  of  functions  between  the  two  cannot 
be  remarkable.  But,  in  addition,  the  animal  is  found  to  possess  one 
structure  which  is  no  where  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Con- 
sequently it  must  cause  a  radical  distinction  between  the  two  king- 
doms, in  function,  so  far  as  its  properties  are  manifested.  That 
distinguishing  structure  is  the  Nervous  System;  and  upon  close  ex- 
amination, it  will  appear,  that  all  the  other  great  and  wide  apparent 
differences  between  the  two  organized  kingdoms  of  nature,  are  such 
as  are  adapted  to  furnish  the  conditions  to  this  structure  of  exercis 
ing  its  peculiar  properlies,  wilh  the  greatest  possible  freedom. 

The  peculiar  functions  o(  the  nervous  system  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  as  evinced  to  the  senses,  are  to  produce  voluntary 
motion  and  thought.  This  is  known  to  be  the'fact,  because  wherever 
there  exists  a  nervous  system,  in  a  body  in  health,  motion,  alone,  or 
conjoined  with  thought  also,  is  existent;  whenever  it  is  absent, 
neither  the  one  or  the  other,  as  originating  in  the  body,  are  ever 
observed.  It  is  not  designed  to  trace  the  developement  of  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  nervous  system,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  animated  nature  ;  noting  its  first  effects  in  the  automatic  move- 
ments of  the  lowest  of  the  animal  creation,  Ihen  its  more  advanced 
progress  in  the  instinct  of  some  of  the  higher  animals,  and,  finally, 
its  perfect  developement  in  the  human  body;  being  there  suitable  to 
become  the  instrument  of  all  the  complex  and  sublime  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  Nor  is  it  contemplated  to  draw  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion, between  the  inslinct — or  possibly  it  may  be  the  reason — of 
some  of  the  higher  of  the  brute  creation  and  the  human  intellect, 
and  define  their  differences.  But  the  object  is  to  seize  upon  the  mind 
a3  it  exists  in  the  human  body,  and  examine  some  of  its  chief  char- 
acteristics and  powers,  in  order  to  determine  its  true  character  and 
destiny. 

AVhat  is  the  character  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  body? 
The  glandular  system  is  the  result  of  vital  action,  like  all  other  organ- 
ized structures,  and  it  has  its  function,  which  it  performs  regularly 
while  in  health.  Through  its  operations,  secretion  is  performed. 
The  absorbents,  also,  perform  their  function,  and  absorb;  and  so  of 
all  the  several  structures  of  a  body.  In  some  way,  they  have  a  natu- 
ral duty  or  function,  which  they  perfoim.  Now,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  system,  we  have  the  phenomena  of  the 
Mind.  Is  the  manifestation  of  the  mind  also  a  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  growing  with  its  development,  strengthening  with  its 
exercise   and   increase,  and  perishing    eternally  with  its  destruction? 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  when  a  force,  in  Physics  is  depen- 
dent for  its  existence,  upon  the  structure  and  action  of  a  machine  or 
engine,  that  such  force  can  never  exceed  the  utmost  power  of  the 
machine  itself,  that  it   cannot  show  evidence  of  an  ability  to  operate 
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•with  more  power,  than  the  engine  has  power  to  impart  to  it.  Neither 
in  the  exercise  of  a  particular  function,  can  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tion he  greater  or  more  powerful  than  the  capacity  of  the  structure, 
which  is  the  agent  in  the  operation.  The  secretion  cannot  be  greater 
than  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  gland  to  secrete. 
Neither  can  there  be  more  absorbed  in  a  given  time,  than  the  absorb- 
ents can  lake  up.  Such  propositions  are  self-evident;  any  assertion 
to  the  contrary  would  be  ridiculous. 

"When  phenomena  arise,  and  it  is  found  the  causes  1o  which  their 
occurrence  have  been  attributed,  are  not  adequate  to  their  production, 
6uch  causes  must  be  relinquished,  and  some  other  sought  alter.  Now, 
the  nervous  syslem  is  not  adequate  to  produce  all  ihe  phenomena,  ot 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  the  instrument  We  see  evi- 
dences of  the  power  of  the  mind  while  in  connection  with  the  body, 
to  perceive  and  comprehend  more  than  can  be  presented  to  it  through 
the  nervous  system.  It  is,  therefore,  greater  than  the  nervous  system 
itself,  and  consequently  cannot  depend  upon  it. 

Il  is  known  Irom  experiment  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving 
impressions,  while  in  connection  with  the  body,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sented through  the  naked  and  unassisted  powers  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  unassisted  eye  can  present  to  the  mind,  in  a  drop  of  vinegar 
nothing  but  the  round,  glistening,  homogeneous  liquid  ;  but  bring  to, 
lhe  assistance  of  the  nervous  system,  artificial  aid,  view  the  same 
liquid  through  a  microscope,  and  the  mind  will  then  perceive  it  to 
foam  with  the  restless  activity  of  numberless  animated  bodies.  The 
senses  of  man  acting  through  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  alone, 
could  never  have  perceived  the  hidden  glories  of  the  heavenly  worlds; 
but  assisted  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  it  is  enabled  in  some  measure, 
to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  and  its  own  powkk  ! 

Not  only  is  the  mind  capable  of  thus  ptrceiving  more  than  its  un- 
assisted instrument,  the  nervous  system,  can  present  to  it,  but  after 
such  perception  of  thing?,  hiddi  n  and  beyond  Its  utmost  ken,  as  ope- 
rating through  its  natural  earthly  instrument  in  its  utmost  perfection, 
it  can  retire  within  itself  and  conceive  of  all  its  impressions,  thus  arti- 
ficially received,  and  reason  about  them.  This  indicates  that  it  is  by 
no  violent  or  straining  effort,  that  it  grasps  knowledge,  which,  appa- 
rently, is  beyond  its  natural  powers  of  comprehension,  fco  far  as  ex- 
periment has  gone,  it  has  seized  readily,  the  sublimest  and  most 
intricate  facts.  And  the  more  distant  the  knowledge,  the  more  dis- 
connected and  removed  fiom  the  powers  of  the  human  body,  the  more 
sublime  and  expansive  has  it  appeared,  and  more  congenial  to  the 
powers  ol  mind.  And  when,  at  length,  the  boundaries  to  human 
knowledge  do  appear,  and  lhe  instruments  of  the  human  mind  have 
been  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  all  the  devices  and  ingenuity  of  the 
man's  cunning  have  been  exhausted,  the  immortal  mind,  spurred  on  by 
the  impulses  of  the  soul,  so  far  from  being  sated  or  weaiied  by  the 
knowledge  it  has  attained,  sends  up  its  longing  cry  for  still  more 
knowledge. 
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Such  boundaries  are  not  boundaries  to  the  power  of  the  mind,  but 
are  prescribed  by  the  imperfection  of  its  instruments. 

The  mind,  then  is  not  the  result,  nor  the  instrument,  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  the  nervous  system  is  the  imperfect  instrument  of  its 
manifestation.  It  is  not  less  than  the  nervous  system,  but  greater.  The 
nervous  system  is  not  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  mind  in  the  human  body.  Consequently  the  mind  cannot  de- 
pend upon  it  for  existence;  it  can  act  independently  of  it,  and  in  more 
perfection  without  it.  If  may  therefore  exist  independent  of  the 
body,  and  does  not  perish  with  it. 

Why  it  i3  connected  with  the  body  is  not  known,  only  so  far  as  it 
is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  destiny,  it  became  necessary  that 
it  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  matter,  and— to  accomplish 
this,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  act  through  matter.  This,  of 
course,  involves  the  idea,  that  fhe  mind  is  immaterial;  for,  if  it  were 
not,  wheie  would  be  the  use  of  ils  operating  through  matter  to  get  at 
matter?  But  being  immaterial,  it  could  not  be  brought  into  relation 
with  matter,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  other  matter. 
Its  immateriality  can  never  be  directly  demonstrated  by  man,  as  his 
instruments  of  demonstration  must,  of  necessity,  be,  themselves,  ma- 
terial. 

With  regard  to  the  connection  of  mind  itself,  and  its  instrument, 
nothing  is  known.  But  that  it  is  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  great  complication  of  agencies  and  con- 
ditions, by  whose  operation  this  instrument  is  formed.  Viewing  the 
subject  subordinated  in  its  instrumentalities,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  whole  world  was  created  to  furnish  the  conditions  of  the  existence 
of  the  mind  in  the  human  body,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  all  things  exist  for  the  perfection  and  complete 
development  of  the  nervous  system  in  man. 

The  narrowness  of  tbe  sphere  in  which  the  mind  is  obliged  to  act, 
in  connection  with  the  human  body,  compared  with  its  evident  pow- 
ers anil  desires,  indicates  that  this  body  is  not  its  fit  instrument,  and 
that  this  world  is  not  its  own  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  duration  of  mind — its  immateriality  and  infinite  capacity 

There  can  be  no  human  idea  of  death,  except  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  organized  bodies  and  the  processes  of  vitality,  producing 
and  sustaining  them.  Neither  can  there  be  any  conception  of  annihi- 
lation, but  in  connection  with  matter  in  some  form.  Now,  the 
Mind  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence,  and  powers,  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  organized  structure,  and  molecular  actions  of  vitality  ope- 
rating within  it;  consequently,  it  cannot  die.  And  also,  so  far  as 
any  evidence  goes,  which  will  bear  on  the  subject,  it  is  immaterial, 
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not  composed  of  matter,  consequently  it  cannot  be  annihilated.  It 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  human  intellect  can  pssibly  reach,  is  immortal. 
The  human  mind  possesses  no  landmarks  by  which  it  can  possibly 
conceive  of  any  period  to  its  existence,  or  any  mode  of  its  termina- 
tion. Human  beings,  therefore,  must  concede  the  mind  to  be  immor- 
tal, for  they  can  conceive  nothing  else,  in  regard  to  its  duration. 

The  evident  tastes  and  longings  of  the  mind,  are  also  collateral 
evidences  of  its  character.  It  loves  to  dwell  on  conceptions  which 
stimulate  the  infinitude  of  immortal  topics.  In  connection  with  the 
body,  it  is  known  that  it  cannot  conceive  of  space,  duration  or  any 
other  element  of  the  Universe,  in  any  other  way  except  Ihrough  the 
body,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  consequently,  when  it  attempts  to 
conceive  of  things  as  belonging  to  eternity,  it  at  once  finds  itself  com- 
paiing  together  finite  things,  and  soon  discovers  its  inability  to  ac- 
complish its  desire.  Still  the  desire  is  the  same,  and  it  quickly  dis- 
covers other  means  to  satisfy  ituelf.  It  loves  to  dwell  on  vagueness, 
conceptions  of  things  wilhout  knowing  their  bounds,  or  rather  with- 
out the  ability  to  know  them — indefinileness, — things  which  may  be 
seen,  heard,  or  felt,  in  fact,  or  in  imagination,  but  whose  beginning  or 
terminationj  it  cannot  comprehend.  Ideas,  dimly  seen,  yet  not 
seized  by  the  mind — and  inapplicable — are  viewed  by  it  with  satis- 
faction, as  possibly  containing  something  of  unearthly  meaning  and 
power. 

He  who  first  conceived  of  the  "Music  of  the  Spheres''  had"a  mind  just 
ready  to  burst  asunder  the  links  of  mortal  bondage,  and  assume  its 
natural  and  untrammelled  properties.  Who  has  not  listened  to  that 
music  with  ear  intently  bent — presently  it  catches  the  low,  subdued, 
and  almost  silent  melody,  yet  ever  varying,  but  constant,  so  sweet, 
so  perfect,  so  heavenly,  that  though  the  ear  is  strained  to  catch  its 
melody,  it  fills  the  soul  with  ecstacy,  by  the  fullness  of  harmony. — 
Here  the  mind  receives  the  idea,  so  congenial  to  its  powers  and  apti- 
tudes, and  becomes  so  enamored,  that  it  hears  the  meloly,  but  is 
obliged  to  refer  to  imperfect  human  organs  in  older  to  gain  the  divine 
conception,  and  though  the  human  mind  is  tilled  to  the  very  fullest  of 
its  capacity,  the  divine  mind — the  part  wliich  overleaps  the  powers  of 
the  human  body  to  convey  to  it  perceptions  worthy  of  its  activity — 
but  too  well  appreciates  the  iact,  that  though  such  conception  of 
melody  as  could  be  appropriated  by  the  mind  in  the  body  has  been 
received  by  it,  yet  much  remains  behind  which  it  cannot  appropriate. 
And  heieis  the  beauty  of  the  conception;  not  only  the  beauty  of  the 
harmony,  which  in  imagination  the  mind  may  hear,  but  the  concep 
tion  that  but  part  of  the  song  has  been  heard;  how  surpassing  sweet 
must  that  part  be  which  it  cannot  conceive  of. 

And  general ly,"those  things  which  aie  most  remote  from  the  im- 
mediate sphere  of  human  acion,  as  they  unfold  themselves  to  the 
thoughts,  or  senses,  inspire  the  mind  with  emotions  of  delight.  Among 
such  is  the  starry  heavens.  The  mind  expands  and  finds  congenial 
•ubject  of  contemplation  in  the  heavens  at  night,  when  the  Moon's 
pale  beams  light  up  the  earth  in  beauty  and   adorn  the  sky,  and  when 
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the  great  6tars  only  ornament  the  wide  blue  vaults  with  the  resplen- 
dency of  their  light;  or  when  without  the  Moon,  all  the  Utile  stars 
take  iheir  stations  in  the  great  broad  void  of  space,  and  look  down  so 
silent  and  calm  upon  our  little  home.  It  delights  also  in  contem- 
plating the  Ocean,  and  the  wide  spread  Prairie,  the  lofty  Mountain, 
and  the  great  Forest — these  are  vast  and  magnificent  and  congenial  to 
its  natural  desires.  In  Oratory  the  mind  is  best  pleased  with  the  elo- 
quence of  him  who  will  place  great  and  vast  conceptions  belore  it. 
It  seeks  such  topics  and  is  grateful  to  him  who  furnishes  it  such 
enjoyment. 

This  all  shows  that  the  body  is  not  its  fit  instrument — is  not  ade- 
quate to  its  powers.  And  the  reason  why  it  does  not  endeavor  to 
indulge  in  immorlal  sentimcnls  more  than  it  actually  does,  is  not  for 
want  of  desire,  but  because  its  instruments  are  mortal  and  finite,  and  it 
is  a  constant  stiain  to  ihem  to  attempt  such  exercise,  and  they  be- 
come fatigued — also,  on  account  of  the  constant  activity  about  the 
body,  the  mind  is  almost  constantly  interrupted  in  some  way,  through 
Ihe  ordinary  senses — and  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  has  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  spite  of  such  inter- 
ruptions. 

A  manifestation  of  power  is  always  effected  through  the  agency  of 
instrumentalities,  and  it  will  always  be  in  accordance  with  the  capacity 
of  such  instruments  as  become  its  agents.  The  instruments  of  the 
hnman  mind  vary  in  pcrlectability  in  diffeient  cases,  consequently 
the  powers  of  the  mind  would  be  represented  diffcienlly  Although 
the  actual  power  of  the  mind,  abstractly  considered,  may  be  the  tame, 
or  if  it  does  differ  in  different  instances,  such  diffeience  may  be  very 
distinct  from  that  which  appears  in  its  manifestation  through  human 
agencies.  Il  is  easy  to  conceive  that  though  a  mind  may  be  of  very 
moderate  capacity  as  manifested  through  ihe  human  body,  it  may 
derive  its  character  from  a  very  inferior  instrument,  while  it  may  in 
tact,  be  superior  lo  another,  which  by  reason  of  a  superiority  ol  in- 
strumentality may  appear  more  powerful  in  its  human  manifestation. 

There  are  reasons  for  supposing  however,  that  mind,  in  original 
capacity,  is  an  unit — of  equal  power  everywhere,  and  that  difference 
in  its  character  which  is  manifested  through  ihe  body,  depends  upon 
variety  in  the  chaiacter  o(  its  human  instrument. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  two  human  bodies  alike  in  all  those  particu- 
lars of  constiuction,  which  have  a  bearing  on  its  capacity  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  mind.  They  may  differ  in  the  quantity,  and  devel- 
opment, and  outward  as  well  as  internal  conformation,  of  the  brain — 
the  great  nervous  centre  which  is  supposed  lo  be  the  special  struc- 
ture among  those  forming  the  body,  set  aj  art  to  operate  as  the  inslru- 
ment  of  mind.  Bodies  may  also  differ  in  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  those  parts  more  remote  from  ihe  immediate  influence 
of  mind,  but  which  still  indirectly  exert  an  important  infiutnee  upon 
its  manifestations,  by  means  of  their  action  on  the  brain,  in  the  way 
of  nutrition  and  stimulation, — such  is  the  system  of  blood-vessels  and 
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those  parts  of  the  system  which  preside  over  the  general  nutrition  of 
the  blood,   and  through  it  all  the  structures  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  manifest  differences  in 
the  mind's  instrument,  and  the  modifying  circumstances  attending  its 
condition,  might  cause  all.  the  apparent  diversity  in  mental  phenom- 
ena, and  power.  As  a  general  principle,  it  is  known,  that  the  indica- 
tions of  a  powerful  mind  increase,  with  a  fulness  and  perfection  in 
physical  development  of  the  brain.  The  presumption  therefore  is 
strong,  that  such  indications  of  vigor  and  comprehension,  depend  upon 
the  perfection  and  strength  of  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  and  not 
upon  the  original  and  disconnected  power  of  the  mind  itself.  Just  as 
the  regular  manifestation  of  the  force  of  steam,  must  depend  upon 
the  instrument  through  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  Such  manifestation 
cannot  exceed  the  strength  of  the  engine,  though  the  power  operating 
upon  it,  may  be  much  greater. 

This  does  not.  it  is  true,  prove  that  mind  abstractly  is  every  where 
equal,  but  it  exemplifies  the  fact,  that  the  character  of  its  manifesta- 
tions through  the  human  body  are  not  just  criterions  of  its  power, 
either  abstractly  or  in  specialities — and  this  is  one  step  in  the  progress 
towards  such  proof. 

The  fact,  that  mind  may  every  where,  in  all  situations,  in  the  hu- 
man body,  (where  there  is  no  question  of  its  existence,)  be  brought 
to  an  equality  of  comprehension,  fairly  evinces  lhat  its  intiinsic  and 
natural  powers  are  the  same.  Although  there  may  be  difference  in 
original  conception  in  different  minds,  in  some,  conceptions  being 
greater  ;ind  more  magnificent,  than  in  others — yet,  as  conception  depends 
for  its  perfection,  directly  upen  perception,  and  this  depends  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  brain,  and  organs  of  sense, — the  mind's  instrument — 
original  conception  does  not  depend  for  its  character  l  pon  the  abstract 
power  of  the  mind,  but  upon  the  character  of  its  instrument — conse- 
quently greatness  of  conception  does  not  depend  upon  a  peculiar  great 
ness  in  the  innate  power  of  the  mind  itself  but  upon  the  perfection  of 
its  instruments. 

Comprehension,  is  the  element  in  which  mind  displays  its  unity  of 
character  and  power.  Let  time,  pains  and  explanation  be  employed 
in  every  instance,  corresponding  with  the  differences  which  will  be 
evinced  in  the  character  of  the  mind's  instrument,  and  the  comprehen 
sion  of  a  conception,  which  may  take  place  in  one,  will  be  found  to 
obtain  in  each.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  power  ol  conception  in 
the  human  minil  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  perfection  of  its 
instrument.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  the  power  of  comprehension. 
Any  mind  may  comprehend  every  thing  that  another  can.  The  pow 
er  of  conception  depends  upon  the  instrument  of  mind  alone,  exer- 
cised in  perception,  while  the  power  of  comprehension  depends  upon 
the  innate  scope  of  the  mind  inself.  But  the  conception  must  be 
itselt  presented  to  the  mind  through  its  human  instruments.  Conse 
quently  there  will  be  the  same  difference  in  the  readiness  in  which  two 
minds  will  comprehend  an  idea  as  there  is  in  the  character  of  their 
instruments,  provided  the  same  means  be  employed  in  both  instances. 
But  in  the  instance  of  comprehension  unlike  conception,  the  two  ele- 
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ments  which  are  employed  to  accomplish  it,  exist  in  the  body —  m- 
tellect  itself,  aided  by  the  senses.  In  conception  it  is  oiiginally 
matter  which  operates  on  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses- 
Matter  is  a  unit  in  its  operations,  without  resource  or  intelligence,— 
hence,  conception  varies  in  power,  not  in  accordance  with  the  varia- 
bleness of  the  influence  of  matter,  for  it  has  no  variation,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  variety  in  the  perlectable  character  of  the  mind's  in- 
strument. In  effecting  comprehension,  however,  mind,  which  is  the 
primary  influencing  principle,  (after  the  mind  has  been  trained  hu- 
manly through  means  ol  human  agencies  of  course,)  by  its  resource 
and  variety  of  plastic  influence,  finally  overcomes  the  barriers  of  im- 
perfection in  mental  instrumentalities, — being  strained  to  greater  ex- 
ertion in  one  ins  ance  than  in  another,  accordingly  as  such  instru- 
mentalities are  more  or  less  perfect — finally  accomplish  the  task  of 
equalizing  the  difference  in  mental  instruments,  and  places  all  minds 
upon  a  level  in  the  fact  thai  all  may  completely  comprehend  eryery 
thing  which  any  one  can. 

The  instrument  of  the  mind  in  the  organization  of  Franklin,  was 
more  than  ordinarily  perfect,  in  consequence  his  conceptions  were  ex- 
tremely magnificent  and  correct,  and  the  same  of  Isaac  Newton 
Yet,  men  whose  physical  construction  is  such  that  they  would  scarcly 
dream  of  a  truth  possess  ingthe  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  those 
promulgated  by  these  philosophers,  may  possess  minds  which  fully 
comprehend  all  these  men  taught,  and  appreciate  and  gloat  over  the 
knowledge  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  its  original  promulgators. 
The  grasping  power  of  the  mind  in  the  former  insiances  are  superior, 
because  of  superiority  of  instruments;  but  the  actual  body,  the  length, 
breadth  and  depth — the  scope,  and  containing  capacity  of  mind  in  ev- 
ery instance  is  the  same,  so  far  as  human  experience  can  teach.  How 
easy  to  conceive,  when  these  mortal  instrumentalities  of  the  mind  and 
soul,  this  earthly  house  of  our  Tabernacle  is  put  off  and  destroyed,  and 
other,  anil  different  instruments  are  appointed  to  them,  "eternal  in  the 
heavens;" — how  easy  to  conceive,  how  it  is  that  the  greatest  may  be- 
come least,  and  the  least  here,  be  so  provided  for  that  they  may  be- 
come greatest ! 

So  far  as  the  human  intellect  can  conceive,  mind  is  an  unit  in  capa- 
city, and  in  fact. 


CHAPTER  III. 

General  Remarki  about  the  Soul — The  instrumentality  of  the  Mind  in  the  Biute'i 
Body  and    Soul — General  remarks  on  the  whole  mbject. 

It  has  already  appeared,  incidentally,  but  clearly,  that  the  human 
mind  is  an  instrument  both  ol'  the  body  and  soul:  of  the  body  in  Time, 
and  of  the  6oul,  both  in  Time  and  Eternity. 

The  organized  body,  and  some  o(  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
mind  have  been  treated  ol.  Concerning  the  Soul,  theie  is  great  indc- 
finiteness  in  the  idea  of  its  precise  characteristics.  Consequently  a 
lengthy  attempt  at  an  exposition  would  only  add  to  (he  mystery. 
As  soon  as  what  can  be  known,  with  reasonableness  or  certainty,  ii 
•rated,  on  any  obscure  topic,  it  is  then  becoming  to  cease,  for  farther 
remark  cannot  increase  the  light,  therefore  if  it  do  any  thing,  it  must 
mystify,  what  actunlly  is  known. 

The  character  of  the  Soul  has  already  been  described,  as  consisting 
of  the  sense  ol  appreciation  of  conceptions  or  knowledge,  and  a  desire 
for  it  which  arises  from  such  apprecial ion.  This  is  ihe  peculiar  hu- 
man manifestation  of  the  properties  of  the  soul,  in  connection  with 
the  mind  in  the  human  body.  Such  appreciation  extends  lo  morality 
as  well  as  miscellaneous  knowledge.  It  is  this,  which  is  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  man.  Love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  right  and  wrong,  aided  by  conscience,  and  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  origination  or  comprehension  of  grand  conceptions, 
are  all  peculiarly  human.     No   brute  was  ever   known    or   seriously 

believed,  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  magnificent   scenery and  the 

pleasing  emotions  of  the  soul  which  such  scenery  originates,  by  lea- 
son  of  grand  conceptions  constantly  arising  in  the  mind,  suggested  by 
it.  Brutes  cannot  appreciate  such  scenery  or  delight  in  such  contem- 
plation, because  they  have  no  soul. 

Brutes  however  have  a  mind,  and  instruments  of  a  mind  just  as  the 
human  body,  but  both  are  of  an  inferior  character.  The  brutish  mind 
in  no  instances  exhibits  evidence  of  a  capacity  to  accomplish  more  than 
merely  the  direction  of  ihe  body  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  conduce 
to  its  bodily  existence  and  (sometimes)  comfort  for  the  time  being 
Through  its  operation  the  body  seeks  occasionally  the  titillation  of  its' 
bodily  senses,  of  feeling  of  sight  (perhaps)  hearing,  smelling  and  tast- 
ing, and  these  are  all  animal  enjoyments.  And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  organ,  which  is  perhaps  least  used  by  the  brute  creation 
in  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure,  is  most  used  by  the  human  beings  as  an 
instrument  of  Ihe  mind  for  the  feast  of  the  soul;— it  is  the  eye- all 
the  other  organs  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  brutish  passions 
than  this.  ' 

Now  whether  the  brute  mind  is  immortal  as  well  as  the  human  is 
doubtful.     Some  reasons  would  seem   to  indicate  it,  while   others 


are 
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in  opposition  to  the  iiloa.     Tli  is  however,  entirely  unessen- 

tial in  the  present  enquiry  and  will  not  be  discussed. 

Man  may  now  be  contemplated  as  he  is — a  being  comprising  in  his 
whole,  an  organized  body,  a  mind  and  a  soul: — Of  the  latter,  it  may  be 
said  as  a  passing  notice,  that  inasmuch  as  it  evidently  arts  upon  the 
mind  as  a  cause  of  action,  as  the  body  does — like  the  body  also,  it  is 
probably  distinct  from  the  mind.  The  peculiarities,  the  powers 
and  attributes  of  the  whole  three,  have  been  studied  and  it  is  plain  to 
see  which  vindicates  in  lnan  his  pretensions  to  superiority.  Hispe- 
culiarity  is  established  in  the  fact  of  his  possessing  a  Soul,  while  his 
superimity  is  impressed  upon  him  by  the  manifestations  of  his  soul. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  man  may  exceed  even  the  brute  in  bru- 
tishness.  He  possesses  a  mind  of  more  than  double  power;  not  only 
to  supply  his  animal  wants  in  common  with  other  animals,  but  also 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  soul  which  are  far  superior  and  greater 
in  extent.  When  man  forgets  his  humanity,  forgets  the  presence 
within  him  o(  the  divine  nature — when  he  turns  his  u-liole  mind,  to 
the  gratification  of  his  animal  passions  and  pleasures,  withdrawing 
from  the  employment  of  the  soul  (hat  part  of  it  which  should  be  em- 
ployed in  its  service — how  fearful  a  being  he  becomes!  Brutes  have 
but  their  brute  minds-,  beyond  its  dictation  their  actions  cannot  pro- 
ceed. They  are  consequently  in  the  character  of  their  action,  whether 
of  rage,  playfulness  or  any  other  of  their  instincts,  always  the  same— 
but  in  man,  when  he  allows  more  of  his  mind  to  become  the  instrument 
in  devising  expedients  of  action,  in  the  service  of  his  animal  passions, 
than  naturally  is  due  to  the  species  of  animal  to  which  he  belongs— 
the  resulting  conduct  is  fiendish — is  more  than  brutish,  more  than 
brutes,  possibly  in  the  nature  of  things,  coidul  enact. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man,  when 
his  mind  and  6oul  go  in  harmony  together,  in  the  paths  of  goodness. 
Actions  and  words  can  tell  the  comforts  of  bodily  enjoyment,  but 
they  cannot   express  the  delight  of  an  appreciating  and  full  soul. 

Delight  and  misery  must  not  be  measured  by  the  mere  intenseness 
of  the  sensation  itself  but  by  its  character  also;  and  the  delights  of  the 
animal  body  even  though  they  be  admitted  to  be  deeper  in  sensation, 
yet  compared  with  the  joys  of  the  soul,  enduring  as  the  eternal  pillars 
of  God's  throne,  they  sink  into  contempt.  But,  they  are  not  greater 
than  the  joys  of  the  soul:  by  so  much  as  eternity  is  longer  in  duration 
than  the  transient  years  of  man's  life,  by  so  much  as  the  soul  exceeds 
the  body  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  exaltation  of  nature, — by  so 
much  as  the  divine  is  superior  to  the  human, —  so  far  do  the  pleasures 
of  soul,  exceed  those  of  sense,  and  so  far  also  do  the  miseries  of  the 
soul  exceed  the  miseries  incident  to  human  life. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Enough  has  been  said 
about  man  to  fully  illustrate  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  bis  destiny.  It  is  perhaps  the  part  of  wisdom  now 
to  stop  and  allow  every  one  to  pursue  the  subject  to  that  termination 
which  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind  would  direct.  If  the  author 
has  said  that,  which  will  arrest  the  attention,  and  awaken  new  trains  of 
thought,  in  minds    which  possibly    might   never  have    considered   the 
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subject  here  spoken  of — even  though  they  should  come  to  conclusions 
different  from  his  own,  he  will  be  satisfied.  If  to  those  who  are  en- 
quiring on  the  subject  of  Man's  Nature,  he  has  been  so  happy  as  to  sug- 
gest a  new  plan  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions  on  that  subject — by 
presenting  man  as  he  is,  and  discussing  the  elements  ofhis  nature,  singly, 
anil  endeavoring  to  fix  upon  those  which  characterize  him — he  has  ac- 
complished his  object.  If,  to  him  who  has  been  accustomed  to  under- 
value the  dignity  of  human  character  and  place  man  in  the  category 
of  the  transient  things  of  earth,  he  has  presented  trains  of  thought 
upon  which  he  had  not  entered  and  been  the  means  of  delivering  him 
from  his  error — he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  undertaking. 

Man  comes  upon  the  earth  an  animal  with  inborn  powers  of  which 
he  is  not  himself  conscious;  he  rises  superior  to  all  his  fellows,  he 
appreciates  the  earth  and  all  its  beautiful  things;  he  stands  master  of 
the  Present,  but  unmindful  of  it,  he  lets  Time  glide  past  his  feet,  ever 
in  imagination,  straining  his  vision  upon  the  future;  he  sees  ri- 
sing up  against  the  distant  horizon,  successive  scenes  of  beauty  and 
delight;  green  fields  and  pleasant  undulating  lawns;  broad  forests 
in  all  their  majesty  and  grandeur,  pearly  brooks  meandering  their 
silvery  course  along,  with  their  mossy  banks  all  fringed  with  flowers. 
He  speaks  and  in  his  soul  he  says — this  is  my  own,  my  native  home; 
all  these  things  will  I  enjoy,  and  live  here  happy,  forever, — yet  when 
they  come  to  him,  he  heeds  them  not,  hut  always  keeps  his  eye  upon 
the  future — presently  these  visions  cease  to  appear;  no  more  they  rise 
up  to  gratify  his  longing  sight;  those  which  are  yet  before  him  rapidly 
approach,  and  he  can  see  nought  beyond  but  the  outline  of  a  great 
-dread  Eternity.  Death  hath  entered  into  the  world,  and  now  he 
«ees  it  approach.  AH  hisvisions  of  endless  pleasures  melt  away,  and 
hi*  heart  sinks  within  him.  Hope  on  downy  wings  flies  off  to  heaven, 
its  native  home,  and  leaves  the  soul  desolate.  What  now  can  fill  the 
aching  void  within!  The  Immortal  Mind  gives  assurance  to  the  soul 
;if  endless  lile  hereafter. 


